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The  tendency  of  contem[)oraneous  practice  in  the  direction  of  con- 
centration of  action  through  organization,  in  the  adjustment  of  differences 
between  employer  and  employee,  is  exemplified  in  the  numerous  com- 
paratively recent  movements  among  establishments  in  various  lines  of 
manufacture,  looking  to  the  formation  of  associations  having  the  power 
to  act  in  the  interest  of  individual  members,  with  the  assurance  of  the 
support  of  all  of  then*  constituents. 

The  underlying  sentiment  which  actuates  the  members  of  these 
organizations  is  that  the  union  movement  among  the  working  classes 
needs  to  be  met  by  "powerful,  well-disciplined,  and  broad-minded 
organizations  of  employers."  * 

The  literature  of  most  of  these  organizations  is  tempei-ate  and  con- 
servative in  discussing  the,  labor  situation  of  to-day;  the  ria^ht  of 
workingmen  to  organize,  and  even  the  desirability  of  such  action,  is 
admitted. 

They  recognize  the  evolution  of  the  workman  from  the  position 
where  he  labored  alongside  his  employer  and  could  at  any  time  express 
his  dissatisfaction  with  the  order  of  things,  if  any  were  felt,  to  his 
position  of  to-day,  when,  in  the  service  of  corporations  and  great 
combinations  of  production,  his  chances  for  obtaining  a  hearing  and 
securing  redress  for  his  grievances  are  becoming  more  and  more  un- 
certain, f 

The  workingman's  efforts  to  better  his  condition  by  emulating  his 
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The  tendency  of  contcinponincous  practice  in  the  direction  of  con- 
centration of  action  throu<;h  orgiini/ation,  in  the  iuljustnient  of  diirerences 
between  enipk)yer  and  enn)loycc,  is  cxcniplilied  in  the  numerous  coni- 
paratively  recent  movements  among  establishments  in  various  lines  of 
manufacture,  looking  to  the  formation  of  associations  having  the  power 
to  act  in  the  interest  of  individual  members,  with  the  assurance  of  the 
support  of  all  of  their  constituents. 

The  underlying  sentiment  which  actuates  the  members  of  these 
organizations  is  that  the  union  movement  among  th(^  working  classes 
needs  to  be  nu^t  by  "powerful,  well-disciplined,  and  broad-minded 
organizations  of  em})loyers."  * 

The  literature  of  most  of  these  organizations  is  temi)erate  and  con- 
servative in  discussing  the.  labor  situation  of  to-day;  the  right  of 
workingmen  to  organize,  and  even  the  desirability  of  such  action,  is 
admitted. 

They  recognize  the  evolution  of  the  workman  from  tlie  position 
where  he  labored  alongside  his  em))loyer  and  could  at  any  time  express 
his  dissatisfaction  with  the  order  of  things,  if  any  were  felt,  to  his 
position  of  to-day,  when,  in  the  service  of  corporations  and  great, 
combinations  of  production,  his  chances  for  obtaining  a  hearing  and 
securing  redress  for  his  grievances  are  becoming  more  and  mon^  un- 
certain.! 

The  workingman's  etlorts  to  better  his  condition  by  enuilating  his 
employer  in  combining  with  his  fellows  for  nmtual  benefit  and  protection 
are  not  e()ndemn(!d.  From  the  emplojers'  side,  however,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  immediate  result  of  this  combination  has  taught  the  workman 
the  force  of  organized  action,  and  that  the  acquisition  of  power  by  a 
class  hitherto  totally  unused  to  it,  coml)ined  in  some  cases  with  mis- 
guided h'adership,:j:  may  have  led  to  many  excesses  and  abuses,  which 
could  only  be  avertcnl  b}'  the  organizing  of  employers. 

*  The  National  Motal  Trades  Assoclalion:  What  Tt  Is,  p.  19. 
t  The  Em[)l()yin((nt  liuroau.     .T.  C.  Hobart,  p.  4. 
I  Ibiil.,  p.  4. 
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The  transition  of  labor  movements  from  local  organization  to  national 
combination  has  been  paralleled  b}^  the  experience  of  these  trades  associa- 
tions :  and  no  greater  tribute  to  the  successful  organization  of  the  work- 
ing classes  can  be  paid  than  by  the  admission,  in  an  address  by  one  of 
the  best  thinkers  among  employers  of  labor  (Mr.  J.  C.  Hobart,  of  the 
Triumph  Electric  Companjs  Cincinnati,  Ohio),  that  organized  labor  is 
"  probably  the  most  perfect  organization  known."  He  urges  that  em- 
ployers "are  poorly  equipped  at  the  outset  if  their  organization  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  labor  element,"  and  he  insists  that  the  former 
"  must  form  strong  locals  in  each  trade,  unite  into  national  organiza- 
tions, and  affiliate  those  nationals  into  the  American  Federation  of  Em- 
ployers," *  precisely  along  the  lines  blazed  by  the  labor  organizations. 

Mr.  Frederick  P.  Bagley,  in  an  address  before  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Industrial  Conciliation,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  at  Chicago,  December  17  and  18,  1900,  said  :  "  The  rapacity 
and  cupidity  of  employers  have  forced  labor  to  organize  to  protect  the 
individual.  The  extreme  action  of  organized  labor  has  made  necessary 
organization  of  employers  ...  in  order  that  the  rights  of  the  individual 
manufacturer  may  be  preserved  ;  "  t  and  he  claims  that  as  a  result  of  these 
movements  "there  is  a  mutual  regard  for  each  other's  rights,  born  of  a 
respect  for  the  power  that  each  knows  lies  latent  in  the  other's  organiza- 
tion." I  This  is  confirmed  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  first  manufacturers' 
national  associations  formed,  the  organization  of  the  men  and  the  organi- 
zation of  employers  having  modified  each  other  and  prevented  extremes 
on  either  side.  The  same  speaker  said  that:  "Each  requires  the  other 
to  maintain  an  equilibrium.  No  one  class  can  be  trusted  to  represent 
the  interests  and  lawful  rights  of  another  .  .  .  because  it  could  not  com- 
prehend its  wants,  desires,  and  aspirations." 

]VIr.  Bagley  also  said  that :  "In  industrial  adjustments  the  necessity 
for  organizations  of  employers  is  already  felt  by  labor  leaders  as  well  as 
by  advanced  employers  themselves;"  and  his  prediction  that  "the  next 
great  change  in  the  evolution  in  the  relationship  of  labor  to  capital  will 
be  the  organization  of  employers,  not  for  aggression,  but  to  modify  and 
co-operate  with  organizations  of  labor,"  seems  to  be  in  the  way  of  fulfil- 
ment, when  compared  with  the  official  declarations  of  many  of  the  recently 
organized  manufacturing  interests  that  the  object  of  such  associations  is 
"to  secure  and  preserve  equitable  conditions  in  the  workshops  of  our 
members  whereby  the  interests  of  both  employer  and  employee  shall  be 
properly  protected." 

These  organizations  of  employers  have  grown  in  number  and  mem- 
bership very  rapidly  during  the  past  two  years,  and  are  variously  known 
as  Ti-ades'  Associations,  Citizens'  xVUiances,  Employers'  Councils,  and 
Employers'  Associations  ;  but  whatever  they  may  be  called,  they  simplv 
represent  the  organization  of  em})loyers  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  labor 

»  Ibid.,  p.  14.         t  Orj2;ani7,ation  of  Employers.     Frederick  P.  Bagley,  p.  14.         J  Ibid.,  p.  15. 
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element,  as  indicated  in  the  foregoing  explanations  of  the  aims  and  nature 
of  these  associations. 

The  first  organization  of  this  nature  was  the  Stove  Founders' 
National  Defense  Association,  originated  in  188(5,  with  a  membership  of 
perhaps  40  out  of  a  possible  225  stove  manufacturers,  and  which  has 
successfully  maintained  industrial  peace  through  arbitration  since  its 
formation.  The  arbitration  committee  consists  of  three  employers  and 
three  workmen.  The  membership  of  this  association  has  increased  since 
its  formation,  and  the  defense  fund  is  now  so  large  that  the  admission  of 
establishments  to  membership  is  at  a  very  high  cost  to  themselves,  as 
they  are  required  to  pay  into  the  defense  or  reserve  fund  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  j)reviously  paid  in. 

The  organization  of  the  National  Founders'  Association  in  New  York 
.January  26,  1898,  followed,  and  this  body  is  strongly  active  at  the 
present  time.  The  headquarters  were  subsequently  removed  to  Detroit, 
Michigan,  where  they  are  located  at  the  present  time.  The  membership 
embraces  495  estal)lishments,  and,  in  addition,  42  branches  located  away 
from  the  main  offices.  The  word  "member,"  as  used  herein,  covers 
the  membership  of  a  firm  or  corporation  composed  of  one  or  more 
persons. 

For  purposes  of  administration,  the  territory  covered  by  this  Asso- 
ciation is  divided  into  eight  districts,  each  of  which  has  a  District 
Committee,  which  elects  its  own  chairman  and  vice-chairman ;  and 
these  officers  from  all  the  districts,  together  with  the  president,  vice- 
president,  and  treasurer  of  the  Association,  constitute  the  Administration 
Council. 

The  districts  are  as  follows  : 


1.  The  New  England  States. 

2.  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

3.  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

4.  Michigan,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 

5.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Cali- 
lornia. 


6.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon. 

7.  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  in  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada. 

8.  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 


On  August  21,  1899,  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  was 
formed,  with  headquarters  in  New  York.  Later  they  removed  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  opened  for  business  June  9,  1902.  An  extended  notice  of 
this  organization  is  given,  because  it  probably  exhibits  more  generally 
the  latest  phases  of  the  new  movement  among  employers  than  any  other 
association  formed  for  similar  purposes.  The  two  organizations  pre- 
viously mentioned  served  as  a  guide  for  the  formation  of  this  one,  in 
fact,  it  was  projected  by  manufacturers  who  were  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Founders'  Association,  and  who  wished  to  extend  the  influence 
and  methods  of  the  latter  to  additional  departments  of  tHeir  business 
where  M^ere  employed  artisans  other  than  foundrymen. 
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The  membership  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  embraces 
at  the  present  time  over  320  corporations  and  firms,  employing  any  of 
the  following  classes  of  mechanics :  Machinists,  blacksmiths,  boiler- 
makers,  pattern  makers  and  other  metal  working  craftsmen,  not  includ- 
ino-  molders,  who  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Founders' 
Association . 

Local  organizations  of  similar  interest  in  the  metal  manufacturing 
world  have  been  formed  from  time  to  time,  principally  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  machinists'  strike,  beginning  May  20,  1901.  These  locals  gradu- 
ally o-ained  in  strength  by  confederation  with  new  concerns.  After  the 
institution  of  the  national  organization,  the  larger  establishments  gener- 
ally affiliated  with  it,  while  the  smaller  ones  usually  joined  the  local 
group.  At  present,  however,  the  tendency  to  the  direct  joining  of  the 
national  organization  is  becoming  more  and  more  pronounced  among 
these  smaller  unions.  Sixteen  new  members  of  the  national  body  have 
joined  from  Massachusetts  since  the  middle  of  September,  1903,  and  the 
State  is  represented  in  the  administrative  council  b}^  Mr,  M.  H.  Barker, 
of  the  American  Tool  and  Machine  Company  of  Ryde  Park. 

The  National  Metal  Trades  Association  is  the  wealthiest  organization 
and  its  defense  fund  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  membership  of  the 
national  organization  is  augmenting  rapidly,  the  records  of  the  annual 
meeting  held  April  1,  1903,  showing  an  increase  in  membership  of  52 
per  cent  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  while  the  subsequent  gain  to 
September  1  was  48  per  cent.  The  association  is  ofiicered  by  a  presi- 
dent, first  and  second  vice-presidents,  secretary,  treasurer,  commissioner, 
and  deputy  commissioner,  and  has  in  addition  a  board  of  councillors, 
consisting  of  eight  active  members  and  one  honorary  member,  the  latter, 
from  his  early  connection  with  movements  along  these  lines,  being  called 
the  father  of  trades  associations.* 

The  commissioner,  under  the  authority  of  the  councillors,  has 
charge  of  the  business  aftairs  of  the  Association,  and  solicitors  or  travel- 
ing agents  are  employed,  whose  business  it  is  to  explain  the  system  of 
the  Association,  encourage  the  establishment  of  local  employers'  unions, 
and  distribute  the  literature  of  the  Association. 

The  Association,  among  its  other  pul^lications,  issues  once  a  month  a 
bulletin  containing  strike  reports  and  papers  bearing  upon  the  labor  situ- 
ation. In  the  pamphlet  containing  its  constitution  and  by-laws  is  a 
declaration  of  the  principles  of  the  Association,  which  are  as  follows  : 

We,  the  Members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  declare  the  following  to  be 
our  principles,  which  shall  govern  us  in  our  relations  with  our  employees: 

1.  Since  we,  as  employers,  are  responsible  for  the  work  turned  out  by  our  workmen,  we 
must,  therefore,  have  full  discretion  to  designate  the  men  we  consider  competent  to  perform  the 
work  and  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  that  work  shall  be  prosecuted,  the  question 
of  the  competency  of  the  men  being  determined  solely  by  us.  While  disavowing  any  intention 
to  interfere  with  the  proper  functions  of  labor  organizations,  we  will  not  admit  of  any  interfer- 
ence with  the  management  of  our  husiness. 

*  The  National  Metal  Trades  Association:  What  It  Is,  pp.  2  and  3. 
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2.  Disapproving  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  members  of  this  Association  will 
not  arbitrate  any  question  with  men  on  strike.  Neither  will  this  Association  countenance  a 
lockout  on  any  arbitrable  (juestion  unless  arbitration  has  failed. 

3.  Employment.  —  No  discrimination  will  be  made  against  any  man  because  of  his  mem- 
bership in  any  society  or  organization.  Every  workman  who  elects  to  work  in  a  shop  will  be 
required  to  work  peaceably  and  harmoniously  witli  all  liis  fellow-employees. 

4.  Apprentices,  Helpers,  and  Handymen.  —  The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers,  and 
handymen  to  be  employed  will  bo  determined  solely  by  the  employer. 

5.  Methods  and  Wages.  —  Employers  shall  bo  free  to  employ  their  work-people  at  wages 
mutually  satisfactory.  We  will  not  permit  employees  to  place  any  restriction  on  the  manage- 
ment, metliods,  or  production  of  our  shops,  and  will  retiuire  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay. 

Employees  will  be  paid  by  the  hourly  rate,  by  premium  system,  piece  work,  or  contract,  as 
the  employers  may  elect. 

ti.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  employee  to  leave  our  employ  whenever  he  sees  fit  and  it  is 
the  privilege  of  tlie  employer  to  discharge  any  workman  when  he  sees  fit. 

7.  The  above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful  conduct  of  our  busi- 
ness, they  are  not  subject  to  arbitration. 

In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  matters  not  covered  by  the  foregoing  declaration,  we 
advise  our  members  to  meet  their  employees,  either  individually  or  collectively,  and  endeavor  to 
adjust  the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equit  ible  basis.  In  case  of  inability  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
adjustment,  we  advise  that  they  submit  the  question  to  arbitration  by  a  board  composed  of  six 
persons,  three  to  be  cho.sen  by  the  employer  and  three  to  be  chosen  by  the  employee  or  employees. 
In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  arbitration,  the  employee  or  employees  must  continue  in  the 
service  and  under  the  orders  of  the  employer  pending  a  decision. 

In  case  any  member  refuse  to  comply  with  this  recommendation  ho  shall  be  denied  the 
support  of  this  Association  unless  it  shall  approve  the  action  of  said  member. 

8.  Hours  and  Wages.  —  Hours  and  wages,  being  governed  by  local  conditions,  shall  be 
arranged  by  local  Associations  in  each  district. 

In  the  operation  of  piece  work,  premium  plan,  or  contract  system  now  in  force  or  to  be 
extended  or  established  in  the  future,  this  Association  will  not  countenance  any  conditions  of 
wages  which  are  not  just,  or  which  will  not  allow  a.  workman  of  average  efficiency  to  earn  at 
least  a  fair  wage. 

The  November  (1903)  number  of  the  A.ssociation's  Bulletin  contains 
upon  the  inside  of  the  back  cover  a  full  statement  of  the  position  of  the 
Association  upon  the  labor  question,  as  follows  : 

1.  We  recognize  that  the  interests  of  both  employer  and  employee  should  be  properly  pro- 
tected, and  that  these  interests  must  at  all  times  rest  on  the  fact  that  employer  and  employee  are 
equally  interested  in  the  results  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

2.  We  recognize  that  any  restriction  of  the  enterprise  of  the  employer  or  the  energy  of  the 
employees,  resulting  in  the  depreciation  of  the  quality  or  (|uantity  of  product,  is  detrimental  to 
the  mutual  interests  of  both. 

'6.  We  recognize  the  justice  of  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Coal  Strike  Commission 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt,  "That  no  person  shall  be  refused  employment,  or  in  any 
way  discriminated  against,  on  account  of  membership  or  non-membership  in  any  labor  organiza- 
tion ;  and  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against,  or  interference  with,  any  employee  who 
is  not  a  member  of  any  labor  organization  by  members  of  such  organization." 

4.  We  recognize  that  there  should  be  no  restriction  to  the  opportunities  that  may  be 
offered  to  deserving  boys  to  acquire  a  trade,  and  that  employers  and  employees  should  join  in 
their  efforts  to  instruct  such  apprentices,  provided  they  be  employed  under  written  contracts  for 
■I  specific  time  of  service. 

5.  We  recognize  that  sympathetic  strikes,  lockouts,  and  boycotts  are  relics  of  barbarism, 
because  they  result  in  no  permanent  benefit  to  either  side  of  the  contest,  and  inflict  unjust  and 
infair  injury  on  the  public,  who  depend  on  our  joint  efforts  for  their  comfort  and  welfare. 

6.  We  recognize  that  as  the  realization  of  mutual  benefits,  represented  in  profits  and  earn- 
ngs  from  our  joint  labors,  depends  largely  on  the  employer  finding  a  suitable  market  for  the 
iroduct,  he  can  best  determine  the  methods  of  work,  the  selection  of  employees,  and  the  charac- 
:er  of  work  to  be  performed  by  each. 

Recognizing  these  national  principles,  we  agree  that,  should  any  other  cause  of  difference 
irise  between  us  and  our  workmen,  which  can  not  be  settled  by  conference  with  each  other,  such 
natter  shall  be  submitted  to  a  Board  of  Arbitration  compo.sed  of  an  equal  number  of  such  repre- 
lentatives  as  each  may  select,  whose  decision  shall  be  binding  on  both,  and  pending  said  arbitra- 
ion  there  shall  be  no  strike  or  lockout. 
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For  convenience  of  organization,  the  Association  has  divided  the 
territory  embraced  within  tlie  limits  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  as 
follows  : 


1.  Maine,  New   Hampshire,  Khode    Island,  and 
Massachusetts  east  of  Worcester  County. 

2.  Vermont,   Western   Massachusetts,  and  Con- 
necticut. 

3.  New  York  City  and  New  Jersey  north  of  and 
including  Trenton. 

4.  New  York  State, exclusive  of  Greater  New  York- 

5.  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Southern  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  and  Delaware. 

6.  Erie,  Pennsylvania,    Western   Pennsylvania, 
and  West  Virginia. 

7.  Cincinnati  and  suburbs  (25  miles  radius). 


Southern  Ohio. 

Northern  Ohio. 

Michigan. 

State  of  Indiana. 

Chicago  and  suburbs  (25  miles  radius). 

Illinois  (exclusive  of  Chicago),  Missouri,  and 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
Iowa. 

14.  Wisconsin. 

15.  Minnesota. 

16.  All  Southern  States, 

17.  Canada. 


The  National  Metal  Trades  Association  covers  territory  as  far  west 
as  the  Missouri  River ;  but  there  is  a  Metal  Trades  Association  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  not  affiliated,  embracing  practically  all  machinery  manufac- 
turers on  that  coast. 

Among  the  earliest  locals  formed  was  the  Cincinnati  Metal  Trades 
Association.  This  Association  has  continually  developed  new  fields  of 
work,  one  of  the  leading  features  being  the  establishment,  about  two 
years  ago,  of  a  free  employment  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  recording 
names  and  qualifications  of  workingmen  connected  with  the  branches  of 
industry  represented  by  the  association,  furnishing  them  with  situations 
when  practicable,  and  supplying  applications  for  help  of  manufacturers 
belonging  to  the  association.  It  has  been  operated  very  successfully 
since  its  inception. 

The  idea  has  been  taken  up  in  other  localities,  among  them 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  where  about  nine  months  ago  a  Metal  Trades 
Association  was  formed,  with  IVIr.  Charles  E.  Hildreth  as  secretary,  and 
a  labor  bureau  established,  which  was  opened  for  business  June  28,  1903. 
Mr.  Herman  S.  Hastings  is  the  secretary  of  the  bureau,  with  an  office  at 
44  Front  Street. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1903,  a  body  of  manufacturers, 
known  as  The  Boston  Metal  Trades  Association,  was  organized  in  Boston, 
and  on  January  28  a  constitution  Avas  adopted.  Mr.  E.  P.  Robinson,  of 
70  Border  Street,  East  Boston,  was  elected  secretary. 

Article  2,  section  1,  of  the  constitution  gives  as  the  objects  of  this 
Association  (1)  to  secure  a  social  relation  between  its  members;  (2) 
the  discussion  and  consideration  of,  and  co-operation  on,  any  questions 
affecting  their  interests.  Article  3,  section  1,  provides  that  the  members 
of  this  Association  shall  be  persons,  firms,  or  corporations  engaged  as 
principals,  owning  or  controUing  plants  in  which  are  emploj'-ed  pattern 
makers,  machinists,  boilermakers,  iron  shipbuilders,  blacksmiths,  and 
members  of  kindred  trades  (other  than  molders)  handling  iron,  steel, 
brass,  or  other  metals. 
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The  constitution  provides  for  the  usual  officers  and  for  carrying  out 
the  affairs  of  the  Association. 

At  present  there  are  65  firms  embraced  in  the  membership  of  The 
Boston  Metal  Trades  Association,  including  two  foundry  establishments 
located  in  Connecticut,  and  one  or  two  in  Rhode  Island.  The  completion 
of  the  organization  of  the  metal  trades  in  the  latter  State,  however,  will 
probably  absorb  the  industries  situated  there.  The  Boston  organization 
embraces  subscribers  in  New  England  only.  It  acts  in  some  matters  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  but  otherwise 
is  not  identified  with  the  latter.  It  is  emphasized  by  subscribers  to  this 
organization  that  it  is  not  a  movement  in  opposition  to  trades  unions,  but 
that  it  aims  to  establish  "  the  principle  of  fair  dealing  between  employers 
and  employees,  and  to  protect  both  in  their  individual  rights  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  laws  of  the  land." 

A  free  Labor  Bureau  has  been  established  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Boston  Association,  which  acts  upon  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
organization  as  established  throughout  the  country,  that  "the  labor 
bureaus  shall  be  conducted  in  a  broad  and  impartial  manner,  and  shall  be 
neutral  ground  where  the  workmen  may  express  their  complaints  and 
present  any  difficulties  in  which  they  have  been  involved  with  employer 
or  other  employees,  and  the  emploj'ers  shall  recognize  the  right  of  the 
labor  bureau  to  investigate  the  complaint;"  also  that  "  it  is  the  aim  of 
the  labor  bureau  to  assist  in  providing  employers  with  satisfactory  work- 
men, and  the  workmen  with  satisfactory  employment." 

The  Bureau  is  managed  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Association 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  details  are  supervised  by  a  paid  secretary  who 
carries  on  the  work  under  their  direction.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  Frank 
A.  Wilson,  who  has  an  office  at  34  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  where  all 
the  business  is  transacted. 

In  establishing  this  Bureau  it  is  provided  that  the  secretary  in  chai-ge 
shall  be  located  in  a  "  central  office  separate  from  the  plant  of  any  mem- 
ber." The  management  of  the  Bureau  provides  that  the  secretary  shall 
keep  a  record  of  workmen  employed  and  unemployed ;  shall  secure, 
when  possible,  workmen  for  members  requiring  same  ;  shall  secure  em- 
ployment, when  possible,  for  workmen  applying  for  positions  ;  shall  act 
as  a  disinterested  intermediary  between  employer  and  employee,  and 
endeavor  to  correct  abuses  wherever  found ;  that  he  shall  work  in  har- 
mony with  the  commissioner  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
and  with  the  chairman  of  the  district  of  the  National  INIetal  Trades  Asso- 
ciation in  which  the  office  is  located.  He  shall  assist  workmen  desiring; 
to  move  to  another  part  of  the  country  to  find  employment,  and  he  shall 
assist  dissatisfied  workmen  to  secure  satisfactory  employment.  He  shall 
keep  a  full  record  of  workmen  regarding  their  character,  performance, 
and  ability,  but  shall  not  attempt  to  prevent  any  workman  from  securing 
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employment.  It  is  the  diity  of  the  secretary  also  to  furnish,  at  the 
request  of  secretaries  of  other  biu-eaus,  information  from  the  office 
records. Ifc  The  articles  of  organization  of  the  Bureau  provide  that  mem- 
bers shall  make'a  statement,  to  the  secretary,  of  every  workman  in  their 
emplov  in  the  trades  included  by  the  association  to  which  they  belong, 
covering  name  and  other  desirable  information  obtainable.  It  is  also 
provided  that  members  shall  make  reports  to  the  secretary  covering  the 
following:  1.  Xame,  address,  and  other  desirable  information  of  work- 
men entering  employment,  2.  JS'ame,  address,  and  other  desirable 
information  of  workmen  leaving  employment,  and  rate  of  wages  paid. 
These  reports  are  to  be  sent  to  the  secretary  on  the  day  men  enter  or 
leave  employment,  if  possible  ;  and  if  not,  they  are  to  be  sent  on  the  next 
business  daj'.  3.  Help  wanted,  Avith  information  to  enable  the  secretary 
to  select  suitable  applicants  from  his  list  of  unemployed.  There  shall 
be  no  agreement  to  exclude  any  workman  from  employment.  The  Asso- 
ciation may  extend  the  services  of  the  Bureau  to  members  of  other 
associations  of  employers.  The  maintenance  of  this  Bureau  is  provided 
for  by  dues  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  operatives  employed  in 
an  establishment,  or  in  proportion  to  the  payrolls  of  the  same,  the 
amount  to  be  determined  by  the  committee  ;  and  all  subscribers  to  the 
Bureau  covenant  and  agree  to  abide  by  its  rules  a&d  regulations  as  now 
printed,  and  to  such  other  rules  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  made. 

The  Bureau  contemplates  issuing  a  weekl}'^  bulletin  of  the  registered 
unemployed,  giving  details  regarding  trades,  including  a  list  of  situations 
open  and  workmen  desiring  situations  ;  this  bulletin  will  be  sent  to  all 
subscribers,  and  will  mention  exceptional  qualifications  in  particularly 
efficient  men,  but  will  not  give  names. 

In  operating  the  Bureau,  blanks  are  sent  to  all  subscribers,  upon 
which  are  entered  the  name,  residence,  approximate  age,  nationality, 
trade  specialty,  and  approximate  years  of  experience  of  all  their  em- 
ploj'ees. 

One  set  of  cards,  of  the  card  system  adopted,  gives  all  the  informa- 
tion received  from  the  blanks  and  in  addition  furnishes  the  same  informa- 
tion regarding  workmen  who  may  apply  at  the  Bureau  for  registration, 
and  whose  records  have  been  investigated.  The  cards  also  contain 
information  as  to  whether  the  applicant  is  married  or  single  ;  the  number 
of  years  served  in  apprenticeship,  and  with  whom  ;  the  date  of  certificate 
of  apprenticeship  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  regular  workman,  the  total  ex- 
perience at  his  trade  in  years.  On  the  back  of  the  card  is  the  name  of 
the  firm  by  whom  the  workman  was  last  employed  ;  when  he  was  hired 
and  left  the  concern  ;  the  cause  therefor ;  and  rate  of  pay. 

The  Bureau  has  not  taken  up  the  subject  of  ap])renticeship  as  yet, 
but  will  keep  full  records  later  on.  The  record  of  rates  received  by 
workmen  from  former  employers  is  not  taken  for  the  information  of  per- 
sons who  may  desire  the  workman's  services,  and  it  is  not  disclosed. 
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The  Bureau  fills  out  cards  with  the  names,  addresses,  trade  and 
s|H'i-ialty,  age  of  worl^men,  date  of  beginning  work,  and  name  of  eni- 
pio3'er,  while  on  the  reverse  side  is  the  name  of  the  employing  firm, 
the  date  when  the  workman  left  work,  and  a  condensed  statement  as  to 
whether  he  was  discharged,  quit,  or  was  laid  off,  and  the  reason  therefor. 
These  cards  are  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary,  under  the  head  of 
"  Shop  in  which  workman  is  employed,"  in  order  that  knowledge  may  be 
had  of  the  number  of  employees  in  each  establishment  at  any  time. 
This  list  is  revised  every  three  months  by  a  personal  visit  to  the  differ- 
ent establishments,  made  by  the  secretary. 

It  frequentl}'^  happens  that  unemployed  men  go  to  the  Bureau  ofBce 
to  register  for  employment,  in  which  case  a  card  is  made  out  for  each, 
giving  trade  and  specialty  in  work  done  by  the  mechanic,  name,  address, 
years  of  experience,  where  last  employed,  how  long  employed,  date  of 
leaving,  reasons  therefor,  age,  conjugal  condition,  nationality,  and  date 
of  application.  These  blanks  are  numbered  consecutively,  so  that  the 
secretary  can  tell  at  a  glance  the  number  of  applications  for  work  that 
he  has  had.  The  application  cards  are  filed  alphabeticall}'  and  classi- 
iSed  by  trades  ;  all  other  cards  of  this  description  are  filed  by  name  of 
employment. 

Establishments  desiring  help  apply  to  the  secretary,  naming  the 
kind  of  work  required,  whereupon  the  secretary  fills  out  a  dated  card 
addressed  to  the  employer,  giving  the  name  of  a  supposed  suitable  person 
to  fill  the  position  required,  which  is  taken  by  the  workman  to  the  estab- 
lishment. Should  he  receive  employment,  the  reverse  side  of  the  card 
is  filled  with  date,  name,  and  address,  and  a  statement  that  the  man  has 
been  em})loyed,  designating  also  trade  and  specialty,  and  giving  name 
and  address  of  employer. 

Many  instances  occur  where  workmen  in  search  of  employment  make 
personal  application  at  the  shops,  not  knowing  of  the  Bureau,  and  in  case 
they  shall  be  employed,  the  establishments  furnishing  them  situations  fill 
out  cards,  giving  the  name,  age,  and  address  of  each  person  receiving  em- 
ployment, stating  whether  he  is  married  or  not,  his  nationality,  trade 
and  specialty,  and  where  he  worked  last.  Each  establishment  signs  and 
dates  this,  and  mails  the  card  to  the  secretary  of  the  Bm^eau,  who  records 
the  facts  in  the  office. 

In  the  case  of  workmen  who  are  already  registered  by  the  Bureau 
and  who  leave  the  employment  of  an  establishment,  a  card  is  made  out 
for  each  man,  giving  name  and  address,  and  a  statement  as  to  whether  he 
was  discharged,  quit,  or  laid  oft',  the  cause,  and  the  rate  of  wages  paid. 
The  firm's  name  is  signed  to  this  card  ;  it  is  dated,  and  sent  to  the  secre- 
Ury.  When  this  information  is  received  by  the  latter,  the  card  bearing 
the  man's  name  as  "  Employed  "  is  transferred  to  the  "  Unemployed." 

Should  a  workman  whose  services  are  not  needed  apply  to  an  estab- 
ishment  for  work,  the  proprietors  of  the  establishment  will  give  him  a 
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card  informing  him  that  applicants  for  employment  are  registered  free 
at  the  Boston  Labor  Bureau,  by  presenting  which  the  workman  may  be 
registered  there. 

The  office  methods  of  the  Boston  Labor  Bureau  follow  closely  those 
of  similar  free  labor  bm'eaus  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  and  include 
the  best  features  of  all. 

There  has  also  been  formed  in  Springfield  another  association,  known 
as  the  Connecticut  Valley  Metal  Trades  Association,  which  will  shortly 
establish  a  labor  bureau  similar  to  those  described  as  existing  in  other 
cities  cited.  The  secretary  of  this  organization  is  Mr.  David  Plunt,  Jr., 
treasurer  of  the  Bausch  Machine  Company,  who  is  one  of  the  active 
promoters. 

Tentative  measiu-es  in  the  same  direction  are  noted  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  An  association  has  already  been  formed  in  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut;  and  the  movement  is  manifesting  itself  in  Maine  also. 

One  of  the  latest  organizations  formed  in  the  interest  of  the  employer 
is  the  American  Anti-Bo3Cott  Association,  which  was  permanently  insti- 
tuted in  June,  1903,  by  100  manufacturers  and  employers  of  labor  located 
in  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  boycotts,  by  proper 
and  legal  means,  of  members  and  non-union  workmen  as  stated  in  their 
prospectus.  The  management  is  vested  in  a  general  executive  committee 
composed  of  representatives  chosen  by  various  industrial  committees, 
who  elect  from  their  own  numbers  the  following  officers  :  A  chairman, 
three  vice-chairmen,  and  a  treasurer.  A  peculiarity  of  this  organization 
is  that  its  membership  is  not  made  public,  but  on  the  first  of  December 
of  each  year  the  Chairman  of  the  General  Executive  Board  submits  a  list 
of  the  active  members  in  each  recognized  industry,  only,  to  each  member 
engaged  in  that  industry  ;  and  the  members  vote  by  mail  for  the  names 
of  those  whom  they  wish  to  serve  on  this  committee.  The  committee 
has  the  power  to  appoint  and  pay  a  secretary  and  one  or  more  executive 
agents  and  other  necessary  assistants,  as  well  as  to  engage  counsel. 

The  constitution  of  this  organization  prescribes  an  initial  entrance  fee, 
and  when  the  membership  of  local  bodies  reaches  100,  a  monthly  assess- 
ment of  members  may  be  made,  not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  payroll  for  each  month  ;  but  assessments  shall  not  be  levied  upon 
any  firm,  corporation,  or  person  for  more  than  six  months  in  any  one  year. 

The  constitution  also  provides  that  assessments  shall  be  discontinued 
when  a  maximum  fund  of  $250,000  has  been  obtained,  and  may  not  be 
resumed  until  the  fund  has  been  reduced  to  $100,000. 

Literature  is  issued,  furnishing  legal  definitions  of  the  terms  "  boy- 
cott," "  intimidation,"  and  "  coercion,"  as  determined  by  the  courts  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  ;  also  as  to  the  legality  of  picketing,  unlaw- 
ful persuasion,  displa}  ing  of  banners,  etc. ;  and  information  is  supplied 
concerning  evidence  and  remedies  for  unlawful  acts.  Instruction  is  also 
furnished  concerning  legal  doctrines  underlying  boycotts,  unlawful  and 
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sympathetic  strikes,  strikes  to  coerce  an  emplo3^er,  the  right  to  strike, 
and  strikes  under  conditions  that  will  imperil  life. 

The  Association  likewise  issues  a  circular  exhibiting  the  })urposes  of 
the  organization,  giving  reports  from  trade  papers  and  other  sources 
bearing  upon  the  question  in  which  it  is  interested. 

The  latest,  and  what  bids  fair  to  be  the  largest,  movement  in  the 
direction  of  national  organization  among  employers  is  one  lately  formed, 
having  in  view  no  less  a  project  than  the  federation  of  all  combinations 
of  emi)loyers,  national,  state,  or  local,  formed  for  the  same  purposes  as 
this  one,  with  one  grand  National  organization  known  as  The  Citizens 
Industrial  Association  of  America. 

Prior  to  the  Winter  of  1902-3,  the  number  of  local  employers'  asso- 
ciations and  citizens'  alliances  in  the  United  States  was  comparatively^ 
small,  but  immediately  after  the  great  coal  strike  they  began  to  multiply, 
and  the  number  had  so  increased  by  the  Summer  of  1903  that  in  order 
to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  duplication  of  work  performed  by  the 
several  associations,  and  also  to  unify  their  strength  for  specific  ends,  a 
call  for  a  convention  of  representatives  of  the  various  organizations  of 
this  nature  was  issued  October  8,  1903,  under  the  authorit}^  of  a  vote 
taken  at  an  informal  meeting  of  employers  held  in  Chicago  on  the  29th 
of  the  preceding  month.  Between  250  and  300  delegates  assembled  in 
that  city  on  the  morning  of  October  29.  The  Citizens  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation of  America  was  formed,  officers  elected,  principles  declared,  and 
a  constitution  adopted. 

The  objects  of  the  organization  as  stated  in  its  constitution  are  : 

1.  To  assist,  by  all  lawful  and  practical  means,  the  properly  constituted  authorities  of  the 
State  and  Nation  in  maintaining  and  defending  the  supremacy  of  the  law  and  the  rights  of  the 
citizen. 

2.  To  assist  all  the  people  of  America  in  resisting  encroachments  upon  their  constitu- 
tional rights. 

3.  To  promote  and  encourage  harmonious  relations  between  employers  and  their  employees 
upon  a  basis  of  equal  justice  to  both. 

4.  To  assist  local,  state  and  national  associations  of  manufacturers,  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  their  efforts  to  establish  and  maintain  industrial  peace,  and  to  create  and  direct  a 
public  sentiment  in  opi)osition  to  all  forms  of  violence,  coercion  and  intimidation. 

5.  To  foster  and  encourage,  by  legitimate  means,  individual  enterprise  and  freedom  in 
management  of  industry,  under  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  made  this  the  most 
successful  and  powerful  nation  of  the  world. 

6.  To  establish  a  Bureau  of  Organization,  for  the  formation  of  associations  favorable  to  the 
objects  of  this  organization,  and  federating  them  with  this  Association. 

7.  To  establish  a  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  publication  and  di.stribution  of  literature 
tending  to  foster  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

8.  To  create  and  maintain  a  fund  for  such  purposes,  in  harmony  with  and  promotive  of  the 
objects  of  this  Association,  as  shall  approve  themselves  to  the  Executive  Committee  thereof. 

Indianapolis  was  chosen  as  the  headquarters,  and  the  date  for  the 
first  convention  of  the  organization  was  fixed  for  February  22  and  23, 
1904,  at  that  place. 

Thus  the  actual  experiences  of  both  parties  to  the  industrial  conflict 
have  shown  that  the   practical  method   of  conducting  operations  is  by 
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concentration    of    interests   and    power   in    district    and    national    com- 
binations. 

Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  the  emploj^ers  national  and  state  organi- 
zations already  in  existence,  together  with  names  of  local  associations 
located  in  Massachusetts : 


National  Associations  of  Employers  and  Citizens. 


Association  of  American  Advertisers. 

American  Anti-Boycott  Association. 

American  Association  of  Flint  and  Lime  Glass 
Manufacturers. 

American  Boiler  Manufacturers'  Association. 

American  Foundry  men's  Association. 

American  Gas  Light  Association. 

American  Hardware  Manufacturers'  Association. 

American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 

American  Publishers'  Association. 

Carriage  Builders'  National  Association. 

Citizens'  Industrial  Association  of  America. 

Furniture  Association  of  America. 

Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the 
United  States. 

International  Association  of  Municipal  Electri- 
cians. 

Laundrymen's  National  Association. 

Master  Horseshoers'  National  Protective  Associa- 
tion. 

Merchant  Tailors'  National  Protective  Association. 

Millers'  National  Association  of  the  United  States. 

Morocco  Manufacturers'  National  Association. 

National  Association  of  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers. 

National  Arm,  Pin  and  Bracket  Association. 

National  Association  of  Agricultural  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Manufacturers. 

National  Association  of  Boiler  Manufacturers. 

National  Association  of  Box  and  Box  Shook  Manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States. 

National  Association  of  Builders. 

National  Association  of  Grain  Drills  and  Broad- 
cast Seeders. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and  Erect- 
ers  of  Steel  Structural  and  Iron  Work. 


National  Association  of  Marble  Dealers. 

National  Association  of  Master  Bakers. 

National   Association  of   Master  House  Painters 

and  Decorators. 
National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers. 
National  Association  of  Stove  Manufacturers. 
National  Association  of  Upholsterers  and  Parlor 

Frame  Manufacturers. 
National    Association    of    Wool    Manufacturers, 

Bloomington,  111. 
National  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the 

United  States. 
National  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association. 
National  Confectioners'  Association. 
National  Coopers'  Association. 
National  Electrical  Contractors'  Association. 
National  Founders'  Association. 
National  Glass  Vial    and    Bottle    Manufacturers' 

Association. 
National    Harness    Manufacturers'    and    Dealers' 

Association. 
National  Lye  Manufacturers'  Association. 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association. 
National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association. 
National  Metal  Trades'  Association. 
National  Plasterers'  Association. 
National  Quarry  Owners'  Association. 
National  Saddlery  Manufacturers'  Association. 
National  Slack  Cooperage  Stock  Manufacturers' 

Association. 
National  Wagon  Manufacturers'  Association. 
National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Association. 
Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association. 
Tight-Stove  Manufacturers'  Association. 
Trunk  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United 

States. 
United  States  Potters'  Association. 
United  Tj-pothetae  of  America. 


District  and  State  Associations  of  Employers  and  Citizens. 


Alabama  State  Association  of  Master  Plumbers. 
Arkansas  State  Master  Plumbers'  Association. 
California  Bankers'  Association. 
California  Miners'  Association. 
California  State  Master  Plumbers'  Association. 
Colorado  State  Master  Plumbers'  Association. 
Connecticut  Master  Plumbers'  Association. 
Connecticut  State  Typothetae. 
Electrical  Contractors  Association  of  Arkansas. 
Electrical  Contractors  Association  of  Connecticut. 
Electrical  Contractors  Association  of  Illinois. 
Electrical  Contractors  Association  of  Indiana. 
Electrical  Contractors  Association  of  Maryland. 
Electrical  Contractors  Association  of  Michigan. 
Electrical  Contractors  Association  of  Minnesota. 
Electrical  Contractors  Association  of  Missouri. 
Electrical  Contractors  Association  of  Oliio. 
Electrical    Contractors    Association    of    Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Florida  State  Master  Plumbers'  Association. 
Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association. 


Illinois  Manufactirrers'  Association. 

Illinois  Master  Plumbers'  Association. 

Indiana  State  Master  Plumbers'  Association. 

Iowa  State  Master  Plumbers'  Association. 

Kansas  Federation  of  Commercial  Interests. 

Kansas  State  Plumbers'  Association. 

Laundrymen's  Association  of  Illinois. 

Lumber  Dealers'  Association  of  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  and  Wyoming. 

Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  Northwest. 

Manufacturers'  and  Producers'  Association  of 
California. 

Massachusetts  State  Associiition  of  Master  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators. 

Massachusetts  State  Master  Plumbers'  Association. 

Master  Painters'  and  Decorators'  Association  of 
Ohio. 

Master  Printers'  Association  of  Rhode  Island. 

Michigan  Manufacturers'  Association,  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Michigan  State  Master  Plumbers'  Association. 
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District  and  State  Associations  of 

Minnesota  State  Association  of  liuilders'  Kx- 
changes. 

Minnesota  State  Master  riumbera'  Association. 

Missouri  State  Master  Pluniljers'  Association. 

Nebraslia  Banlicrs'  Association. 

New  England  lirewers'  Association. 

New  England  ('otton  Maiuifacturers'  Association. 

New  England  Foundrynien's  Association. 

New  England  Manufacturers',  Jewelers',  and  Sil- 
versmiths' Association. 

New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association. 

New  Jersey  State  Master  IMunibers'  Association. 

New  York  Foundrynien's  Association. 

New  York  Lumber  Trades'  Association,  18  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

New  York  Metal  Trades'  Association. 

New  York  State  Association  of  Master  Painters 
and  Decorators. 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association. 

Northwestern  Luml)ernien's  Association,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Kniployers  and  Citizens  — Concluded. 
North westL'rn  Manufacturers'  Association. 
Ohio  State  Association  of   Guilders'    Exchanges, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Pacilic  Coast  Metal  Trades'  Association  (San  Fran- 
cisco). 
Pacific  Coast  Metal  Trades'  Association  (Seattle). 
Philadelpliia  Foundry  men's  Association. 
Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Master  Painters 

and  Decorators. 
Southern  Cotton   Spinners'   Association,    Atlanta, 

Ga. 
Southern  Manufacturers'  Association. 
Southwestern  Founders'  Association. 
United  Employers  of   the  Building    Industry  of 

California. 
United  Electrical  Contractors'  Association  of  New 

York  State. 
Western  Paper-Box  Association. 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Association. 

of  Builders  and  Contractors. 
Wisconsin  Manufacturers'  Association. 


Massacliusetts  Associations  of  Employers  and  Citizens. 

LYNN. 

Master  Builders'  Association. 


BOSTON. 

Boston  Metal  Trades  Association. 

Boston  Typothetae. 

Home  Market  Club. 

Master  Builders'  Association. 

Master  Painters'  Association. 

Master  Plumbers'  Association. 

Merchant  Tailors'  Protective  Association 

HOLYOKE. 

Builders'  Exchange. 

LOWELL. 

Master  Builders'  Exchange. 


QUINCT. 

Master  Builders'  and  Trades'  Exchange. 

SPRINGFIELD. 

Business  Men's  Association. 
Builders'  Exchange. 

WORCESTER. 

Employers'  Association. 
Electrical  Contractors'  Association. 
Founders'  Association. 
Metal  Trades'  Association. 


MASSACHUSETTS-BORN  LIVING  IN  OTHER  STATES. 


■    The  apparent  absence  of  the  native-born  element  in  the  industries  of 
the  Commonwealth,  as  noted  in   "Race  in  Industry,"*  has  led  to  the 
inquiry  :  ' '  What  has  become  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Massachusetts  ?  " 
This  question  is  partially  answered  from  information   drawn  from   the 
Census  publications  of  the  United  States  which  show  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  were  l)orn  in  Massachusetts  but  are  now  residing  in  certain 
other  States  of  the  Union.     The  following  table  covers  the  data  for  the 
Census  years   1870,    1880,    1890,  and  1900.     The  Census  volumes  for 
1870  and  1880  did  not  enter  upon  the  details  of  parentage,  but  for  1890 
and  1900  not  only  were  the  persons  represented  born  in  Massachusetts 
but  their  parents  also  were  native  born.     The  presentation  for  1870  and 
I  1880  is  for  principal  cities  only,  while  that  for  1890  and   1900   is  for 
1  places  containing  a  population  of  25,000  or  more,  excepting,  of  course, 
1  those  in  ^Massachusetts. 


*  Part  I.  of  the  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Labor  for  1903. 
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Persons  of  Massachusetts  Birth  Living  in   Other  States. 


States,  Territories,  and  Cities. 


1880 


Alabama 

Birmingham,  . 

Mobile,     .        .        .        . 

Montgomery,  . 

Other  citiesand  towns, 
Alaska,.      '.        .        . 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Little  Rock,     . 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
California,    .... 

Los  Angeles,  . 

Oakland,. 

Sacramento,    . 

San  Francisco, 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Colorado,      .       .       .        . 

Denver,    .        .        .        . 

Pueblo,     .        .        .        . 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Connecticut, 

Bridgeport,     . 

Hartford, 

New  Britain,  . 

New  Haven,    . 

AVaterbury, 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Delaware,     .... 

Wilmington,    . 

Other  cities  and  towns. 
District  of  Columbia, 
Florida,         .... 

Jacksonville,  . 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Georgia 

Atlanta,   .        .        .        . 

Augusta,. 

Savannah, 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Hawaii,         .       .       .       . 

Honolulu, 

Other  cities  and  towns, 

Idaho, 

Illinois,         .       .       .       . 

Chicago 

East  St.  Louis, 

Joliet,       .... 

Peoria,     .... 

Quincy 

Rockford, 

Springfield,     . 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Indiana,        .... 

Evansville, 

Fort  Wayne,  . 

Indianapolis,  . 

South  Bend,    . 

Terre  Haute,  . 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Indian  Territory, 
Iowa, 

Cedar  Rapids, 

Council  Bluffs, 

Davenport, 

Des  Moines,    . 

Dubuque, 

Sioux  City, 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Kansas,         .        .        .        . 

Kansas  City,  . 

Topeka,    .        .        .        . 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Kentu(;ky 

Covington, 

I>exington, 

Louisville, 

Newport, .... 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Louisiana 

New  Orleans,  . 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Maine, 

Poitland, 

Other  cities  ami  towns, 
Maryland 

Baltimore, 

(Jlher  cities  and  towns. 


351 

125 

•226 

116 
217 

217 
i,2I3 


091 

122 
618 


618 
\.592 


2,239 


;,749 
327 
177 
150 

,204 
454 

4.54 
615 


127 

488 


196 
111 
991 


120 

478 


437 

1,041 
i,915 


915 

887 


1,887 
779 


276 

503 

825 
569 
256 
,091 
,087 
1,004 
,182 
760 
422 


339 


339 


563 
322 


322 

19,056 


8,244 

10,812 

3,621 

937 

2,684 
22,256 

2,407 

2,017 

17,832 

256 

163 

93 

1,605 

829 

829 
606 
132 


474 


251 

20,413 
6,998 


13,415 

3,187 


2,731 
9,366 


9,366 
5,384 


5,384 

787 


256 

.531 
596 
421 
175 
10,041 

10,041 

1,281 

815 

466 


415 
42 

40 

333 

300 

304 

40 

264 

12,.592 

680 

945 

229 

3,396 

7,342 

3,733 

1,567 

2,166 

17,517 

J,  148 

1,939 

1,620 

569 

12,241 

179 

97 

82 

1,717 

1,382 

1,.382 

628 

163 

39 

63 

363 


289 
13,623 
5,946 


184 
110 


7,383 

2,044 

61 

82 
307 

64 
1,.530 

5,584 


105 

280 

98 

358 

4,743 

3,927 

145 

214 

3,568 

519 

56 

182 

281 
382 
255 
127 

8,3.53 
798 

7,555 
953 
614 
339 
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Persons  of  Massachusetts  Birth  Living  in  Other  Slates  —  Continued. 


Status,  Teuritories,  and  Cities. 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

Mlcliigan, 

10,803 

9,!J67 

6,U1 

4,654 

Bav  City,         .... 
Uetioit 

695 

936 

3S 
677 

33 

640 

GrJiiid  Rapidfi, 

- 

- 

361 

292 

102 

96 

3,491 

.Jackson 

.Saginaw 

Otiier  cities  and  towns, 

10,108 

8,631 

1.57 

5,208 

Minnesota 

5,726 

7,218 

5,7iH) 

4,3!M 

Dulutli 

- 

- 

209 

142 

Minneapolis 

- 

1,108 

1,795 

1,308 

St.  raul, 

- 

698 

979 

809 

Other  cities  and  towns, 

5,7-26 

5,412 

2,813 

2,1.35 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

263 
5,694 

167 

4,728 

139 
3,4.50 

114 

2,969 

.Toplin 

544 

665 

806 

49 
616 

St.  .losepli 

St.  Louis 

2,542 

1,805 

199 
1,030 

251 
1,019 

Otlier  cities  and  towns, 

2,608 

2,2.58 

1,415 

1,034 

Montana,      .... 

293 

523 

780 

848 

Butte 

- 

- 

- 

105 

Otlier  cities  and  towns, 

293 

523 

780 

743 

Nebraska 

1,277 

3,519 

4,587 

2,361 

Lincoln 

- 

- 

559 

221 

Omaha,     .... 

- 

- 

1,4.58 

612 

South  Omaha, 

- 

- 

- 

74 

Other  cities  and  towns, 

1,277 

3,519 

2,570 

1,4.54 

Nevada,        .... 

988 

1,033 

296 

179 

New  Hampshire, 

16,486 

20,524 

16,692 

18,480 

Manchester,    . 

- 

- 

1,1.55 

1,449 

Other  cities  and  towns, 

16,486 

20,524 

15,.5.37 

17,031 

6,008 

6,513 

5,231 

6,1.54 

Atlantic  City, 

- 

- 

- 

95 

Bayonne, 

- 

- 

- 

128 

Camden,  .... 

- 

297 

273 

219 

Elizabeth, 

- 

- 

190 

195 

Hoboken, 

- 

- 

52 

100 

.Jersey  City,    . 

1,143 

1,099 

619 

587 

Newark,  .... 

759 

755 

565 

749 

- 

- 

- 

161 

Pater  son. 

205 

358 

140 

164 

- 

- 

115 

114 

Other  cities  and  towns, 

3,901 

4,004 

3,277 

3,642 

85 

236 

216 

225 

New  York 

41,062 

42,110 

27,.554 

27,515 

Albany,    .... 

587 

842 

.536 

533 

Auburn 

- 

- 

185 

1.55 

Binghamton,  . 

- 

- 

263 

194 

Brooklyn, 

5,677 

6,743 

5,239 

*_ 

Buffalo 

765 

950 

754 

863 

Elmira,    .... 

- 

182 

159 

Long  Island  City, . 

- 

- 

76 

*_ 

New  York,       .  "     . 

5,915 

10,589 

6,486 

14,142 

664 

789 

603 

594 

Schenectady,  . 

- 

- 

- 

237 

487 

469 

448 

430 

Troy 

609 

723 

331 

365 

Utlca,        .... 

326 

- 

166 

192 

Yonkers,  .... 

_ 

_ 

202 

209 

Other  cities  and  towns, 

26,032 

21,005 

12,083 

9,442 

^orth  Carolina,  . 

278 

314 

321 

366 

North  Dakota,      . 

t- 

t- 

483 

418 

Ohio 

13,330 

10,802 

7,205 

5,082 

Akron,      .... 

- 

- 

124 

120 

Canton,    .... 

_ 

_ 

164 

55 

Cincinnati, 

1,009 

904 

431 

331 

Cleveland, 

1,089 

1,406 

1,028 

953 

Columbus, 

283 

302 

252 

221 

Dayton,    .... 

185 

198 

1,58 

184 

Springfield,     . 

_ 

- 

94 

92 

Toledo,     .... 

343 

343 

308 

329 

Young  stown,  . 

- 

- 

39 

36 

Other  cities  and  towns. 

10,421 

7,649 

4,607 

2,761 

Oklahoma,    .... 

_ 

_ 

82 

265 

Oregon,         .... 

734 

1,281 

1,372 

1,201 

Portland, 

_ 

_ 

455 

470 

Other  cities  and  towns. 

734 

1,281 

917 

731 

Pennsylvania,     . 

9,019 

9,889 

6,162 

6,217 

Allegheny, 

99 

151 

96 

127 

Allentown, 

_ 

- 

18 

27 

Altoona 

_ 

_ 

21 

16 

Chester,    .       .       .       . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

46 

Kaston,     .... 

_ 

_ 

- 

.55 

Erie,         .... 

_ 

_ 

120 

94 

Harrisburg, 

_ 

_ 

36 

42 

Johnstown, 

~ 

1 

9 

Included  in  the  City  of  New  York. 


t  Dakota,  143  in  1870;  1,290  in  1880. 
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Persons  of  Massachusetts  Birth  Lioimj   in   Other   States  —  Concluded. 


States,  Tereitoriks,  and  Cities. 


1880 


1900 


Pennsylvania —  Con. 

Lancaster, 

McKeesport,    . 

Newcastle,       ... 

Philadelphia,  . 

Pittsburg, 

Reading,  . 

Scranton, 

Wilke.sbarre,  . 

Williamsport, 

York 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Rhode  Island, 

Pawtucket, 

Providence,     . 

Woonsocket,   . 

Other  cities  and  towns. 
South  Carolina,   . 

Charleston, 

Other  cities  and  towns. 
South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,    .        .        .        . 

Chattanooga,  . 

Knoxville, 

Memphis, 

Nashville, 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Texas, 

Dallas,     .       .        .       . 

Fort  Worth,    . 

Galveston, 

Houston 

San  Antonio,  . 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Utah,     i       .       .        .       . 

Salt  Lake  City, 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Vermont,  .  .  .  . 
Virginia 

Norfolk,   .        .        .        . 

Richmond, 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Washington, 

Seattle,     .       .        .       . 

Spokane, .        .        .        . 

Taconia,  .       .       .        . 

Other  cities  and  towns. 
West  Virginia,     . 

Wheeling, 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Wisconsin 

La  Crosse, 

Milwaukee, 

Oshkosh 

Racine 

Superior, .        .        .        . 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Wyoming,    .       .        .       . 

Totals, 


3,lJ59 

346 

43 

117 


5,355 
1S,523 


6,825 


,698 

l-2,.599 

303 

332 

105 

103 

198 

229 

124 


418 
592 


9,.594 
178 


241,97 


4,293 
438 

■  47 
168 


4,792 
23,026 

10,427 


73 

421 

1,523 


592 

1,.523 

492 

645 

492 

645 

9,155 

8,230 

736 

855 

94 

123 

642 

732 

396 

802 

396 

802 

452 

447 

452 

447 

0,391 

8,272 

7,522 
396 


264,205 


2,581 

208 
30 
93 
33 
50 

2,858 

15,281 

1,620 

7,331 

6,330 

248 
63 

185 
1,106 

612 
67 

64 

75 

406 

1,064 

83 

65 

32 

106 

778 

630 

333 

297 

5,866 

676 

61 

93 

522 

2,441 

544 

418 
1,479 

343 
38 

305 
4,567 

101 

503 


3,963 
531 


194,613 


32 

24 

24 

2,830 

274 

53 

114 

60 

47 

24 

2,319 

17.343 

1,769 

f,169 

941 

6,464 

205 

43 

162 

745 

422 

38 

41 

50 

42 

251 

897 

66 

41 

67 

41 

76 

606 

392 

177 

215 

6,690 

760 

80 

86 

594 

2,416 

830 

217 

271 

],09S 

219 

33 

186 

3,401 

71 

489 

90 

84 

57 

2,610 

446 


187,624 


*  Dakota,  143  in  1870;  1,290  in  1880. 


Since  1880  there  has  been  an  apparent  diminution  of  Massachusetts- 
born  persons  living  in  other  States  and  Territories,  though  that  year 
shows  a  gahi  over  1870  of  22,228  persons.  The  reason  for  this  apparent 
loss  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  1870  and  in  1880  the  figures 
include  all  persons  born  in  Massachusetts  of  both  native  and  foreign 
parentage,  while  those  for  1890  and  1900  are  for  white  persons  born  in 
Massachusetts  of  native-born  fathers  and  mothers,  excluding  altogether 
persons  of  foreign  parentage.  If  we  include  the  latter,  the  figures  for 
1890  would  be  272,041,  and  for  1900,  296,982.  Including  persons  of 
foreign  parentage  it  is  seen  that  there  has  been  an  increase  rather  than 
a  decrease.  For  the  purpose  of  this  article,  hoAvever,  the  persons  of 
foreign  parentage  have  been  excluded. 
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In  1890,  there  were  194,613  persons  and  in  1900  there  were  187,024 
persons  born  in  Massachusetts  of  native  parentage  who  had  found  homes, 
presumabl}',  outside  the  borders  of  the  Commonwealth,  contributing  their 
efforts  to  the  upbuilding  of  other  localities.  Reared  perhaps  for  one  or 
more  generations  under  the  influence  of  their  native  State,  they  had  gone 
forth  carrying  with  them  the  wholesome  predominance  of  Massachusetts 
vigor  and  thrift,  and  lending  their  aid  to  the  growth  and  prominence  of 
their  adopted  State. 

In  the  next  table  we  show  the  native-white  population  of  native 
parentage  in  the  States  and  Territories  for  1900,  the  number  of  white 
persons  residing  therein,  born  in  ^Massachusetts  of  native  [)arentage,  and 
the  percentages  of  such  persons  of  the  total  native-white  population  of 
native  parentage. 


Native-white  Persons  of  Native  Parentage :   By  States  and  Territories. 


Number  liv- 

Number 

Number  liv 

Number 

States 

AND  TERRITOKIKS. 

ing  in 

each  State 

or 

born  in 
Massachu- 

Percent- 
ages   j 

States 
AND  Territories. 

ing  in 

each  State 

or 

born  In 
Massachu- 

Percent- 
ages 

Territory 

getls 

Territory 

setts 

Alabama, 

956,658 

323 

0.03  1 

Nebraska, 

553,524 

2,361 

0.43 

Alaska 

17,494 

268 

1.53 

Nevada, 

15,111 

179 

1.18 

Arizona, 

44,830 

311 

0.69 

New  Hampshire, 

242,614 

18,480 

7.62 

Arkansas,      . 

897,668 

270 

0.03 

New  Jersey, 

825,973 

6,154 

0.74 

California,    . 

644,428 

11,884 

1.84 

New  Mexico, 

149,029 

225 

0.15 

Colorado, 

311,335 

3,088 

0.99 

New  York,    . 

2,851,513 

27,515 

0.96 

Connecticut, 

372,783 

19,707 

5.29 

North  Carolina,    . 

1,250,811 

366 

0.03 

Delaware,     . 

118,029 

154 

0.13 

North  Dakota, 

65,811 

418 

0.64 

District  of  Columbia, 

134,073 

1,.591 

1.19 

Ohio 

2,651,440 

5,082 

0.19 

Florida, 

254,032 

1,090 

0.43 

Oklahoma,    . 

313,905 

265 

0.08 

Georgia, 

1,144,360 

609 

0.05 

Oregon, 

256,125 

1,201 

0.47 

Hawaii, 

37,918 

198 

0.52 

Pennsylvania, 

3,729,093 

6,217 

0.17 

Idaho 

89,851 

346 

0.39 

Rhode  Island, 

144,986 

17,343 

11.96 

niinois. 

2,271,765 

11,633 

0.51 

South  Carolina,   . 

540,766 

205 

0.04 

Indiana, 

1,952,194 

1,675 

0.09 

South  Dakota,      . 

136,191 

745 

0.55 

Indian  Territory, 

287,647 

55 

0.02 

Tennessee,    . 

1,481,636 

422 

0.03 

Iowa,     .... 

1,261,068 

3,812 

0.30 

Texas 

1,959,762 

897 

0.05 

Kansas, 

1,013,6.55 

2,4.59 

0.24 

Utah 

104,026 

392 

0.38 

Kentucky,     . 

1,673,413 

407 

0.02 

Vermont, 

225,381 

6,690 

2.97 

Louisiana,    . 

569,962 

317 

0.06 

Virginia, 

1,141,213 

760 

0.07 

Maine,  .... 

493,082 

11.003 

2.23 

W'ashington, 

265,068 

2,416 

0.91 

Maryland,     . 

680,049 

1,046 

0.15 

West  Virginia,     . 

843,981 

219 

0.03 

Michigan, 

1,026,714 

4,654 

0.45 

Wisconsin,    . 

585,903 

3,401 

0.58 

Minnet^ota,    . 

425,780 

4,394 

1.03 

AVyoming,     . 

47,982 

446 

0.93 

Mississippi,  . 
Missouri, 

614,067 
2,204,874 

114 

0.02 

2,969 

o!i3 

Totals, 

39,972,510 

187,624 

0.47 

Montana, 

92,937 

848 

0.91 

i 

The  proper  method  of  reading  this  table  is  as  follows  :  In  1900, 
there  were  in  Alaska  17,494  native-born  Avhite  persons  who  were  chil- 
dren of  native-born  parents,  and  of  this  number,  2(38,  or  1.53  per  cent, 
were  persons  who  were  born  in  ]Massachusetts.  In  California,  out  of  a 
total  native-white  population  of  native  parentage  of  644,428,  there 
were  11,884,  or  1.84  per  cent,  who  could  claim  Massachusetts  as  their 
birthplace.  Out  of  every  100  native-white  persons  of  native  parentage 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  five  were  born  in  Massachusetts.  Other 
lines  may  be  read  in  a  similar  manner.  The  largest  percentage,  11.96, 
is  found  against  Khode  Island,  and  the  smallest,  0.02,  against  the  Indian 
[Territory  and  the  States  of  Kentuck}^  and  Mississippi.  ]Massachusetts  is 
omitted  from  this  table  for  obvious  reasons.     It  may,  however,  be  proper 
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to  state  that  there  were  1,032,264  native-white  persons  of  native  parent- 
age in  the  State  in  1900,  and  those  born  in  Massachusetts  numbered 
748,993,  or  72.56  per  cent  of  the  total  native-white  population  of  native 
parentage. 

The  next  table  shows  similar  facts  for  certain  of  the  large  cities  of 
the  country. 

Native-ivhite  Persons  of  Native  Parentage:  By  Cities. 


Num- 

Number 

1     Num- 

Number 

Cities. 

ber  living 
in 

born  in 
Massachu- 

Percent- 
ages 

ClTIES. 

bar  living 
in 

born  in 
Massachu- 

Percent- 
ages 

Eacli  City 

setts 

Each  City 

setts 

Baltimore, 

236,053 

621 

0.26 

Newark,  .... 

71,.552 

749 

1.05 

Chicago, 

354,379 

5,910 

1.67 

New  Orleans, 

103,186 

196 

0.19 

Clevelaud, 

87,740 

953 

1.09 

New  York, 

737,477 

14,142 

1.92 

Denver,  .        .        .        . 

66,810 

1,301 

1.95 

Omaha,   . 

42,752 

612 

1.43 

Des  Moines,   . 

38,187 

177 

0.46 

Philadelphia, 

521,911 

2,830 

0.5* 

Detroit,  .        .        .        . 

61,309 

640 

1.04 

Portland,  Ore., 

38,170 

470 

1.23 

Indianapolis, 

97,772 

287 

0.29 

Providence,    . 

54,423 

8,169 

15.01 

Kansas  City,  Mo., 

94,377 

616 

0.65 

St.  Louis, 

189,249 

1,019 

0.54 

Los  Angeles, 

54,060 

1,204 

2.23 

St.  Paul,. 

42,454 

809 

1.91 

Louisville, 

88,449 

152 

0.17 

Salt  Lake  City, 

18,119 

177 

0.98 

Milwaukee,    . 

48,.598 

489 

1.01   1 

San  Francisco, 

83,.5.58 

2,716 

3.25 

Minneapolis, . 

61,269 

1,308 

2.13 

Seattle,    . 

38,810 

880 

2.14 

The  largest  percentage  is  found  in  the  City  of  Providence,  Khode 
Island,  15  out  of  each  one  hundred  persons  claiming  Massachusetts  as 
their  birthplace.  It  is  interesting,  also,  to  note  that  cities  on  the  Pacific 
coast  contain  a  fairly  good  representation  of  Massachusetts-born  persons, 
San  Francisco  leading  with  3.25  per  cent,  followed  by  Los  Angeles, 
Seattle,  and  Portland,  Oregon. 


INDUSTRIAL    BETTERMENTS 


The  S.  M.  Jones  Compan}'  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  gained  an  enviable 
reputation  among  workingmen  for  its  recognition  of  the  manhood  of  its 
emploj^ees.  No  other  rule  or  regulation  save  that  contained  in  the 
thought  expressed  by  the  Golden  Rule,  paraphrased  into  "  as  you  do  to 
others,  others  will  do  to  you,"  has  been  considered  necessary  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  persons  employed  in  the  several  shops.  Mr.  Jones,  who  is 
the  Mayor  of  Toledo,  states  in  an  interview  that  this  is  the  only  rule 
to  work  by  and  to  live  by,  and  the  longer  he  lives  the  better  he  likes  it. 
In  speaking  of  the  men  and  the  control  he  exercises  over  them,  Mr. 
Jones  said  : 

"  We  have  no  discipline,  no  bossing  in  our  shop.  We  have  foremen, 
of  course,  to  instruct  and  direct,  but  beyond  that  we  are  all  on  the  same 
footing.  If  a  man  does  not  like  to  work  for  us,  he  is  free  to  go;  but, 
whatever  else  he  may  object  to,  he  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
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tyrannical  treatment.  Wc  work  only  eight  hours  a  day,  although  we 
compete  with  establishments  that  work  nine  and  ten  ;  we  pay  $2.10  a  day 
for  common  labor,  and  tho  usual  prices  for  the  higher  grades  in  their 
several  lines.  Ever}^  man  has  one  week's  vacation  a  3^ear,  Avith  pay. 
We  have  abolished  the  tin-pail  brigade,  and  all  take  a  good,  wholesome 
dinner  together,  cooked  for  us  in  our  own  kitchen  and  served  on  our  own 
tables  in  our  own  dining-room.  The  men  put  in  ten  cents  each.  The 
dinner  actually  costs  the  company  about  twenty-two  cents  a  plate.  We 
charge  the  difference  against  our  profits.  It  appears  on  the  books  as  an 
exj)ense.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  ought  to  go  to  the  surplus  account. 
.  .  .  A  good  many  of  our  men  are  themselves  stockholders,  owning  all 
the  way  from  one  to  ten  shares.  If  they  do  not  complain  the  rest  of  us 
ought  not  to." 

One  of  the  nearest  approaches  to  the  Golden  Kule  idea  in  Massachu- 
setts is  to  lie  found  in  the  shoe  factor}^  of  the  Thomas  G.  Plant  Company 
in  Roxbury.  About  seven  years  ago,  owing  to  the  volume  of  business, 
it  was  necessarj"  to  employ  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  help.  Since  that 
time,  however,  the  company  has  gradually  made  changes  in  the  class  of 
its  employees,  and  in  its  methods  of  dealing  with  them,  with  the  two- 
fold object  in  view  of  furnishing  employment  to  the  most  intelligent  and 
industrious  class  of  American  citizens  obtainable,  and  to  make  their  days 
of  toil  easy  by  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  devices,  and  pleasurable 
by  providing  means  of  recreation  and  entertainment.  This,  it  is  thouo:ht, 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  accomplished,  and  the  company  now  fur- 
nishes continuous  employment  to  nearly  2,800  persons  for  12  months  in 
the  year,  the  working-day  being  nine  hours. 

In  carrying  forward  these  measures  for  the  benefit  of  its  employees, 
the  company  does  not  claim  to  be  actuated  by  any  philanthropic  motive 
nor  by  a  feeling  of  charity.  It  is  considered  a  wise  business  pro])osition 
to  assist  the  employees  in  maintaining  their  physical  health,  believing 
that  those  who  enjoy  good  health  are  better  fitted  to  perform  good  and 
faithful  work. 

The  company  has  established  lunch  and  reading  rooms,  together 
with  a  gymnasium,  and  recreation,  music,  and  dance  halls,  devoting  a 
total  floor  area  of  25,000  square  feet  to  this  purpose.  The  lunch  room 
has  been  in  operation  about  seven  months  and  is  well  patronized.  The 
aim  has  been  to  supply  clean  and  wholesome  food  at  the  actual  cost  of 
[preparation.  Since  its  establishment,  however,  December  was  the  first 
month  in  which  the  room  has  paid  expenses,  but  even  at  a  loss  it  is  con- 
sidered a  good  investment. 

The  gj^nnasium  has  a  floor  space  of  42  by  72  feet,  and  is  fitted  with 
the  latest  and  best  ap})aratus  and  appliances.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
employees  have  joined  the  class  in  athletics,  which- is  free,  save  the 
gymnasium  suit,  supplied  b}-  the  company  to  the  members  at  cost.  Male 
,ind  female  instructors  are  provided,  and  no  fees  are  permitted  under  any 
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circumstances.  Connected  with  the  gymnasium  are  (30  bath  rooms,  each 
with  a  separate  dressing  room,  and  there  are  60  other  dressing  rooms. 
Two  drying  rooms,  with  a  capacity  for  drying  1,400  suits,  are  also 
provided. 

The  librar}^  and  reading  room,  under  the  charge  of  a  competent 
attendant,  is  20  by  32  feet.  It  is  open  at  all  reasonable  hours  and  is  a 
branch  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  The  music  and  dance  hall  is  31 
by  52  feet,  while  the  recreation  hall  for  women  is  20  by  25  feet,  and 
contains  a  piano  and  ping-pong  tallies,  and  has  several  toilet  rooms 
attached.  Four  pool  tables,  one  billiard  table,  and  four  bowling  alleys 
are  provided  for  the  men  in  a  room  60  by  120  feet,  and  the  only  expense 
in  connection  therewith  is  the  small  sum  required  to  pay  the  boy  who 
sets  up  the  pins  on  the  alleys.  The  gymnasium  is  opened  at  six  o'clock 
each  evening,  and  has  four  classes,  one  hour  allowed  to  each  class.  The 
baths,  reading  rooms,  and  all  other  rooms  for  recreation  are  open  from 
six  to  10  o'clock  every  evening,  Sunday  excepted. 

Another  feature  adopted  by  the  company  is  a  system  of  profit  shar- 
ing. The  employees  are  marked  according  to  the  quality  of  the  work 
performed,  their  personal  cleanliness,  neatness  in  dress,  and  promptness 
in  attendance  to  their  duties.  The  first  year  of  the  trial  of  this  plan  does 
not  expire  until  May  1,  1904,  so  that  the  results  cannot  be  announced 
until  then.  But  each  employee  receives  consideration  in  proportion  as 
he  is  frugal,  industrious,  cleanly,  and  constant  at  work,  and  in  the  final 
division  of  the  profits,  in  promotions,  and  in  the  matter  of  steady  employ- 
ment preference  is  given  to  the  most  deserving  and  to  those  who  are 
members  of  the  sick  and  benefit  fund.  It  is  optional  with  the  emploj^ee 
whether  or  not  he  becomes  a  member  of  this  department.  All  those  over 
20  years  of  age  who  are  members  are  required  to  pay  dues  to  the  amount 
of  10  cents  a  week  and  in  case  of  sickness  they  receive  a  sum  of  $7  a 
week  for  seven  Aveeks,  but  in  no  case  is  the  benefit  paj^able  until  after  at 
least  one  week  of  sickness.  In  case  of  death,  the  sum  of  $100  is  paid  to 
the  heir  of  the  decedent.  All  those  joining  this  fund  under  the  age  of 
20  years  pay  as  dues  the  sum  of  five  cents  a  week,  and  their  benefits  are 
one-half  the  amounts  paid  to  those  over  that  age.  A  physician  is  retained 
by  the  company,  and  he  visits  the  factory  regularly,  and  as  often  as  the 
company  thinks  his  services  may  be  required.  Two  beds  are  maintained 
at  the  Emergency  Hospital,  and  all  cases  needing  surgical  treatment  are 
sent  there  without  cost  to  the  patient.  Every  convenience  for  the  com- 
fort of  those  who  are  taken  sick  at  the  factory  is  provided,  and  a  trained 
nurse  is  emplo3^ed  and  stationed  in  the  building  to  render  first  aid  to 
those  requiring  it. 

The  company  also  tries  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  thrift  among  the 
workmen.  It  guarantees  to  all  who  deposit  10  per  cent  of  their  earnings 
in  the  savings  bank,  that,  in  addition  to  the  interest  allowed  b}'  the  bank 
on  deposits,  the  company  will  i)ay  an  equal  amount,  so  that  the  interest 
will  range  from  six  to  10  per  cent  each  year. 
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The  company  believes  that  it  has  solved  the  labor  problem  and  con- 
siders strikes  and  lockouts  as  things  of  the  past,  A  sensible  workman 
knows  when  he  is  "  well  off"  and  prefers  not  to  strike,  especially  as  his 
ini})roved  condition  brings  him  contentment  and  peace.  The  employer, 
who  is  making  money,  also  desires  to  keep  matters  running  smoothly,  and 
with  this  object  in  view  the  Thomas  G.  Plant  Company  has  established 
not  only  business  but  fraternal  relations  with  its  employees,  and  secured 
industrial  peace,  without  any  appearance  of  charity  or  paternalism. 


A  PARTIAL  RELIGIOUS  CANVASS  OF  BOSTON. 


On  November  12,  1903,  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  church  prefer- 
ences of  the  people  of  Boston  was  undertaken  by  the  Religious  Census 
Committee  of  the  Boston  District  of  the  Massachusetts  Sunday  School 
Association.  The  canvass  was  completed  and  the  final  cards  turned 
over  to  this  Department  for  tabulation  on  February  29,  1904. 

The  result  of  this  canvass  is  given  in  the  tables  which  follow.  In 
the  first  table  is  shown  for  the  wards  canvassed,  the  estimated  population 
for  1903,  the  aggregate  number  of  persons  reporting  their  church  pref- 
erences, and  the  percentage  of  those  reporting  of  the  estimated  popu- 
lation. 

Nximher  of  Persons  Reporting  Church  Preference. 


Estimated 
Pop- 
ulation 
1903 

Religious  Canvass 

Estimated 
Pop- 
ulation 
1903 

Religious  Canvass 

Wards. 

Number 
Keporting 

Church 
Preference 

Percent- 
ages 
of  Popu- 
lation 

Wards. 

Number 
Reporting 

Church 
Preference 

Percent- 
ages 

of  Popu- 
lation 

Ward    1,    . 
Ward    2,    . 
Ward    6,     . 
Ward    7,    . 
Ward    8.     . 
Ward    9,     .. 
Ward  10,    . 
Ward  11,    . 
Ward  12,    . 

24,548 
24,668 
32,871 
15,923 
31,001 
26,417 
23,824 
20,748 
25,392 
23,040 
21,532 

16,323 
11,323 
'     838 

6,022 

6,081 
422 

5,977 
16,379 

1,727 
10,906 
16,625 

66.49 
45.90 

2.55 
37.82 
19.62 

1.60 
25.09 
78.94 

6.80 
47.34 
77.21 

Ward  17,   . 
Ward  19,  . 
Ward  20,   . 
Ward  21,  . 
Ward  22,  . 
Ward  23,  . 
Ward  24,   . 
Ward  2.5,   . 

26,900 
29^192 
34,982 
25,693 
27,563 
25,392 
29,192 
20,748 

14,464 
13,359 
32,385 
20,121 
17,987 
20,218 
18,889 
11,605 

53.77 
45.76 
92.58 
78.31 
65.26 
79.62 
64-71 
55.93 

Ward  14,    . 
Ward  16,    . 

Totals, 

489,626 

241,651 

49.35 

The  number  of  persons  reporting  was  241,651,  or  49.35  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  the  wards  canvassed,  and  40.07  per  cent  of  the 
entire  city.  In  Ward  (i,  only  a  partial  canvass  was  made  of  Precincts 
5,  ('),  and  7  ;  in  Ward  8,  Precincts  1  and  6  were  not  canvassed  ;  in  Ward 
9,  only  Precincts  1  and  2  were  partially  covered ;  in  Ward  10,  Precinct 
2  was  not  canvassed;  in  Ward  12,  a  superficial  canvass  of  Precincts  4 
and  5  only  ;  in  Ward  16,  all  the  Precincts  except  Precinct  1  were  cov- 
ered ;  in  Ward  19,  Precinct  2  was  not  touched  ;  in  Ward  22,  no  canvass 
was  made  of  Precinct  3  ;  in  Ward  24,  Precinct  7  was  not  canvassed,  and 
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only  eight  persons  reported  in  Precinct  9  ;  in  Ward  25,  Precinct  7 
was  not  canvassed,  and  only  17  persons  reported  from  Precinct  5  ;  while 
Wards  3,  4,  5,  13,  15,  and  18  were  not  covered  owing  to  the  foct  that 
no  one  volunteered  for  the  work. 

The  most  thoroughly  canvassed  section  appears  to  be  Ward  20,  in 
which  92.58  per  cent  of  the  population  was  reported  upon  as  to  church 
preference.  The  Wards  next  in  order,  on  the  basis  of  percentages,  were 
23,  11,  21,  16,  1,  22,  24,  25,  17,  14,  2,  19,  7,  10,  8,  12,  6,  and  9;  in 
the  last  named  only  1.(30  per  cent  of  the  population  was  covered. 

The  second  table  shows  by  wards  and  church  preferences  the  number 
of  males  and  females  and  those  whose  sex  was  not  stated,  followed  by  a 
recapitulation  which  shows  preferences  in  detail  for  all  the  persons  re- 
ported, by  sex  and  age  periods. 

Church  Preferences :  By  Wards. 


Wards  and  Chdkch 
Prbfebences. 


1¥arcl  1. 

Baptist,   . 
Catholic  (Roman), 
Cougregationalist, . 
Episcopal  (Protestant) 
Jewish,    ... 
Lutheran, 
Methodist, 
Presbyterian, . 
Unitarian,        . 
Universallst,   . 
Other  denominations, 
No  preference. 
Refused, 
Not  given, 

IVard  3. 

Baptist,   . 
Catholic  (Roman), 
Congregationalist, . 
Episcopal   (Protestant) 
Jewish,    . 
Lutheran, 
Methodist, 
Presbyterian, . 
Unitarian, 
Universalist,   . 
Other  denominations. 
No  preference. 
Refused, . 
Not  given, 

n^ard  6. 

Baptist,   . 
Catholic  f Roman), 
Congregationalist, . 
Episcopal  (Protestant) 
Jewish,    . 
Lutheran, 
Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  . 
Unitarian, 
Universalist,   . 
Other  d'-nominations, 
No  preference. 
Refused, 
Not  given, 

n^ard  7. 

Baptist,    .        .        .        , 
Catholic  (Roman), 
Congregationalist, . 
Episcopal  (Protestant), 

Jewish 

Lutheran, 


Males 

Fe- 
males 

Sex  Not 
Given 

Totals 

7,734 

7,924 

665 

16,323 

609 

597 

3 

1,109 

3,809 

3,893 

141 

7,843 

447 

470 

2 

919 

635 

616 

3 

l,2o4  1 

345 

363 

8 

716 

119 

104 

1 

224 

962 

993 

11 

1,966 

305 

307 

4 

616 

161 

218 

_ 

379 

123 

161 

1 

285 

58 

67 

45 

170 

232 

121 

- 

353 

9 

5 

46 

60 

20 

9 

400 

429 

5,565 

6,400 

358 

11,323 

120 

137 

4 

261 

3,802 

3,740 

164 

7,706 

72 

92 

_ 

164 

356 

326 

_ 

682 

534 

526 

12 

1,072 

92 

96 

- 

188 

171 

199 

1 

371 

62 

60 

8 

130 

27 

29 

_ 

56 

4 

5 

_ 

9 

86 

71 

_ 

157 

105 

51 

1 

157 

11 

9 

26 

46 

123 

59 

142 

324 

501 

337 

- 

838 

29 

10 

_ 

39 

337 

263 

_ 

600 

22 

5 

_ 

27 

12 

10 

_ 

22 

13 

11 

_ 

24 

7 

1 

_ 

8 

19 

4 

_ 

23 

2 

20 

_ 

22 

12 

_ 

_ 

12 

7 

1 

_ 

8 

13 

4 

_ 

17 

12 

3 

- 

15 

8 

4 

_ 

12 

8 

1 

- 

9 

2,510 

2,658 

854 

6,022 

125 

183 

10 

318 

1,563 

1,572 

41 

3,176 

73 

117 

1 

191 

135 

167 

_ 

302 

246 

226 

1 

473 

8 

14 

- 

22 

Wards  and  Church 
Preferences. 


Ward  7  — Con. 

Methodist, 
Presbyterian, . 
Unitarian, 
Universalist,  . 
Other  denominations. 
No  preference, 
Refiiscd, 
Not  given, 

Ward  8. 

Baptist,    . 
Catholic  (Roman), 
Congregationalist, . 
Episcopal  (Protestant) 
Jewish,    . 
Lutheran, 
Methodist, 
Presbyterian,. 
Unitarian, 
Universalist,  . 
Other  denominations. 
No  preference, 
Refiised, 
Not  given. 

Ward  9. 

Baptist,   . 
Catholic  (Roman), 
Congregationalist, . 
Episcopal  (Protestant) 
Jewish,    . 
Lutheran, 
Presbyterian, . 
Universalist,  . 
Other  denominations. 
No  preference. 
Refused,  . 
Not  given. 

Ward  10. 

Baptist,   . 
Catholic  (Roman), 
Congregationalist, . 
Episcopal  (Protestant) 
Jewish,    . 
Lutheran, 
Methodist, 
Presbyterian, . 
I  I'nitarian, 
Universalist,    . 
Other  denominations. 
No  preference. 
Refused,. 
Not  given. 


63 
27 
22 
4 
91 
78 
24 
51 

2,962 

64 

764 

22 

70 

1,823 

1 
47 

1 
25 
11 
34 
63 

9 
38 


2,239 

372 

693 

202 

169 

74 

28 

198 

61 

53 

40 

57 

232 

16 

44 


Fe- 

Sex Not 

males 

Given 

114 

1 

48 

_ 

36 

- 

11 

- 

94 

21 

52 

1 

7 

137 

17 

641 

2,735 

384 

79 

_ 

670 

53 

42 

_ 

92 

- 

1,662 

99 

2 

- 

66 

- 

9 

- 

37 

_ 

13 

_ 

12 

3 

24 

_ 

3 

26 

24 

203 

187 

12 

7 

_ 

71 

- 

4 

_ 

31 

- 

65 

1 

1 

- 

4 

- 

3 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

9 

3,109 

629 

556 

_ 

914 

i 

348 

- 

298 

_ 

75 

1 

34 

- 

263 

- 

131 

_ 

113 

_ 

84 

- 

50 

- 

204 

_ 

16 

222 

23 

399 

178 

75 

58 

15 

206 

131 

168 

709 

6,081 

143 

1,487 

64 

162 

3,584 

3 

113 

10 

62 

24 

49 

77 

38 

265 

422 

14 

135 

5 

101 

138 

2 

1 

5 

2 

5 

2 

12 

5,977 

928 
1,614 
550 
467 
150 
62 
461 
192 
166 
124 
107 
436 
254 
466 
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Church  Preferences  :  By  WanU  —  Continued. 


Wards  and  Church 

PitKFEBBNCES. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Sex  Not 
Given 

Totals 

Wards  and  Chuech 
Prbferencrs. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Sex  Not 
Given 

Totals 

IVard  11. 

5,230 

9,660 

1,489 

16,379 

Ward  19  — Con. 

Baptist 

539 

807 

_ 

1,346 

Jewish,    .        .        .        . 

128 

126 

254 

Cutholic  (Roman), 

1,199 

3,627 

33 

4,859 

Lutheran, 

324 

322 

6 

652 

Congregatioualist, . 

386 

657 

2 

1,045 

Methodist, 

81 

123 

- 

204 

Episcopal   ( I'lotestant) , 

1,075 

1,650 

9 

2,734 

Presbyterian,. 

27 

52 

- 

79 

Jewish,    .        .        .        . 

356 

270 

- 

626 

Unitarian, 

35 

49 

- 

84 

Lutheran, 

33 

194 

1 

228 

i  Universalist,   . 

14 

29 

- 

43 

Methodist, 

297 

466 

7 

770 

Other  denominations,    , 

68 

65 

16 

149 

Preshyteriaii,  . 

39 

324 

- 

363 

No  preference, 

152 

228 

- 

380 

Unitarian, 

505 

810 

20 

1,335 

Refused, 

8 

9 

91 

108 

Universalist,   . 

62 

74 

- 

136 

Not  given. 

6 

5 

287 

298 

Other  denominations,    . 

95 

205 

74 

374 

No  preference. 

403 

317 

4 

724 

Ward  20. 

14,490 

17,147 

748 

32,385 

Refused,. 

Not  given. 

37 
204 

40 
219 

277 
1,062 

354 

1,485 

Baptist 

Catholic  (Roman), 

1,446 

5,883 

1,669 

7,056 

5 
19 

3,120 
12,958 

Ward  12. 

659 

1,068 

- 

1,727 

Congregationalist,  . 
1  Episcopal  (Protestant), 

1,810 
1,097 

2,193 
1,457 

4 
2 

4,U07 
2,556 

Baptist 

66 

129 

- 

195 

;  Jewish 

607 

611 

26 

1,244 

Catholic  (Roman), 

116 

217 

- 

333 

Lutheran, 

175 

212 

1 

388 

Congregationalist, . 

87 

131 

- 

218 

Methodist, 

867 

1,112 

- 

1,979 

Episcopal  (Protestant), 

62 

101 

- 

163 

Presbyterian, . 

271 

309 

- 

580 

Jewish 

18 

8 

- 

26 

Unitarian, 

639 

838 

1 

1,478 

Lutheran, 

10 

12 

_ 

22 

Universalist,   . 

432 

558 

_ 

990 

Methodist, 

54 

61 

_ 

115 

Other  denominations,    . 

277 

373 

15 

665 

Presbyterian, . 

22 

54 

_ 

76 

No  preference, 

766 

575 

_ 

1,341 

Unitarian, 

28 

71 

- 

99 

Refused 

48 

52 

156 

256 

Universalist,   . 

18 

36 

_ 

54 

Not  given. 

172 

132 

519 

823 

Other  denominations,    . 

15 

33 

_ 

48 

No  preference, 

99 

94 

- 

193 

Ward  21. 

8,319 

10,867 

935 

20,121 

Refused, 
Not  given, 

29 
35 

73 

48 

- 

102 
83 

Baptist, 

Catholic  (Roman), 

1,098 
2,957 

1,396 
4,098 

4 
47 

2,498 
7,102 

Ward  14. 

5,089 

5,165 

652 

10,906 

Congregationalist, . 
Episcopal  (Protestant), 

844 
573 

1,100 
803 

1 
2 

1,945 
1,378 

Baptist 

386 

394 

9 

789 

Jewish,    .... 

603 

645 

- 

1,248 

Catholic  (Roman), 

3,249 

3,376 

90 

6,715 

Lutheran, 

93 

127 

_ 

220 

Congregationalist,  . 

268 

264 

2 

534 

Methodist, 

372 

505 

1 

878 

Episcopal  (Protestant), 

392 

377 

7 

776 

Presbyterian,  . 

216 

312 

2 

530 

Jewish 

54 

48 

_ 

102 

Unitarian, 

358 

559 

4 

921 

Lutheran, 

96 

93 

3 

192 

Universalist,   . 

314 

441 

1 

756 

Methodist, 

247 

268 

4 

519 

Other  denominations,    . 

297 

398 

27 

722 

Presbyterian, . 

89 

72 

- 

161 

No  preference. 

506 

413 

- 

919 

Unitarian, 

83 

89 

5 

177 

Refused 

22 

28 

176 

226 

Universalist,    . 

64 

63 

- 

127 

Not  given. 

66 

42 

670 

778 

Other  denominations,    . 

52 

61 

3 

116 

No  preference, 

103 

57 

- 

160 

W^ard  22. 

7,747 

9,111 

1,129 

17,987 

Refused, .... 
Not  given. 

6 

3 

83 
446 

92 
446 

Baptist 

Catholic  (Roman), 

698 
3,133 

870 
3,762 

52 

1,568 
6,947 

Ward  16. 

7,315 

8,489 

821 

16,625 

Congregationalist, . 
Episcopal  (Protestant), 

878 
601 

1,079 
761 

23 
13 

1,980 
1,375 

Baptist,    .... 

546 

670 

18 

1,234 

Jewish 

185 

185 

10 

380 

Catholic  (Roman), 

4,125 

4,864 

228 

9,217 

Lutheran, 

491 

604 

'5 

1,100 

Congregationalist, . 

441 

605 

14 

1,060 

Methodist, 

522 

618 

7 

1,147 

Episcopal  (Protestant), 

452 

529 

6 

987 

Presbyterian, . 

89 

118 

- 

207 

Jewish,   .... 

326 

300 

7 

633 

Unitarian, 

287 

363 

1 

651 

Lutheran, 

99 

111 

_ 

210 

Universalist,   . 

119 

173 

_ 

292 

Methodist, 

310 

395 

6 

711 

Other  denominations,    . 

185 

191 

22 

398 

Presbyterian, . 

143 

176 

_ 

319 

No  preference, 

546 

373 

1 

920 

Unitarian, 

238 

296 

4 

538 

Refused, .... 

9 

7 

213 

229 

Universalist,   . 

152 

167 

5 

324 

Not  given. 

4 

7 

782 

793 

Other  denominations,    . 

112 

109 

17 

238 

No  preference, 

356 

242 

3 

601 

Ward  23. 

9,288 

10,547 

383 

20,218 

Refused, 
Not  given, 

13 

2 

21 
4 

130 
383 

164 
389 

Baptist,   .... 
Catholic  (Roman), 

855 
3,799 

1,043 
4,260 

6 

1,898 
8,065 

Ward  17. 

6,559 

7,209 

696 

14,464 

Congregationalist, . 
Episcopal  (Protestant), 

1,164 

701 

1,409 

845 

1 

2,573 
1,547 

Baptist,   .... 

628 

683 

12 

1,323 

Jewish,    .... 

64 

67 

2 

133 

Catholic  (Roman), 

4,347 

4,719 

54 

9,120 

Lutheran, 

540 

672 

1 

1,113 

Congregationalist, . 

319 

394 

- 

713 

Methodist, 

702 

837 

1 

1,540 

Episcopal  (Protestant), 

316 

414 

2 

732 

Presbyterian, . 

101 

129 

- 

230 

Jewish,    .... 

177 

158 

3 

338 

Unitarian, 

593 

723 

4 

1,320 

Lutheran, 

62 

47 

5 

114 

Universalist,    . 

92 

114 

_ 

206 

Methodist, 

179 

224 

- 

403 

Other  denominations,    . 

92 

145 

2 

239 

Presbyterian,  . 

68 

83 

1 

152 

No  preference. 

499 

341 

14 

854 

Unitarian, 

62 

82 

3 

147 

Refused 

14 

17 

84 

115 

Universalist,    . 

85 

129 

- 

214 

Not  given. 

72 

45 

268 

385 

Other  denominations,    . 

114 

115 

6 

235 

No  preference, 

187 

149 

_ 

336 

Ward  84. 

8,760 

9,597 

532 

18,889 

Refused, 
Not  given. 

3 

12 

4 

8 

108 
502 

115 

522 

Baptist,    .... 
Catholic  (Roman), 

1,125 
3,561 

1,283 
3,889 

1 

27 

2,409 

7,477 

Ward  19. 

5,811 

7,091 

457 

13,359 

Congregationalist, . 
Episcopal  (Protestant), 

831 
653 

952 
763 

4 

1,787 
1,416 

Baptist,   .... 

254 

278 

- 

532 

Jewish,    .... 

105 

86 

- 

191 

Catholic  (Roman), 

4,208 

5,214 

51 

9,473 

Lutheran, 

159 

160 

5 

324 

Congregationalist, . 

311 

374 

- 

68S 

Methodist, 

824 

975 

2 

1,801 

Episcopal  (Protestant), 

195 

217 

6 

418 

Presbyterian, . 

99 

141 

- 

24a 

72 
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Church  Preferences :  By  Wards  —  Coucluded. 


Wards  and  Chukch 
Preferences. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Sex  Not 
Given 

Totals 

Wards  and  Church 
Preferences. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Sex  Not 
Given 

Totals 

Ward  24  — Con. 

Ward  35— Con. 

Unitarian, 

534 

636 

_ 

1,170 

Episcopal  (Protestant), 

404 

492 

- 

896 

Univeisalist,   . 

191 

217 

- 

408 

Jewish 

25 

42 

- 

67 

Other  denominations,    . 

105 

140 

16 

261 

Lutheran, 

86 

91 

_ 

177 

No  preference. 

529 

316 

845 

j  Methodist, 

396 

438 

_ 

834 

Refused, .... 

9 

20 

102 

131 

Presbyterian,  . 

52 

73 

- 

125 

Not  given, 

35 

19 

375 

429 

1  Unitarian, 

237 

267 

- 

504 

Universalist,   . 

41 

57 

- 

98 

Ward  'io. 

5,396 

5,976 

233 

11,605 

Other  denominations,    . 

94 

85 

12 

191 

Baptist 

Catholic  (Roman), 
Congregationalist, . 

684 

2,162 

839 

709 
2,408 
1,013 

3 

1,393 
4,573 
1,852 

No  preference. 
Refused, .        .        .        . 
Not  given, 

1 

307 
40 
29 

242 
38 
21 

7 
211 

549 

85 

261 

Recapitu  lat  io  n . 


Baptist,   .        .        .        . 
Catholic  (Roman), 
Congregationalist, . 
Episcopal  (Protestant), 
Jewish,    .        .        .        . 
Lutheran, 
Methodist, 
Presbyterian, . 


9,551 

11,500 

66 

21,117 

49,771 

58,613 

1,016 

109,400 

9,017 

11,249 

53 

20,319 

7,968 

9,949 

51 

17,968; 

5,755 

5,474 

170 

11,399, 

2,424 

2,797 

28 

5,249 

6,311 

7,661 

41 

14,013 

1,675 

2,418 

15 

4,108 

Unitarian, 
Universalist,   . 
Other  denominations. 
No  preference. 
Refused, . 
Not  given, 

Totals,    . 


3,899 

5,216 

42 

1,774 

2,337 

7 

1,847 

2,218 

279 

5,167 

3,805 

24 

315 

356 

1,886 

923 

684 

7,299 

106,397 

124,277 

10,977 

9,157 
4,118 
4,344 
8,996 
2,557 
8,906 

241,651 


Recapitulation.     Church  Preferences :  By  Sex  and  Age. 


Church  Preferences. 


Under  Over 

18  18 

Years  Years 


Advanced  Thought 

Advent  Christian,         .        .        .        . 

Adventist 

Adventist  (2nd  Day),  . 

Adventist  (7th  Day) 

Agnostic 

Atheist, 

Baptist,  .  .        .        .        . 

Baptist  (Free  Will),  .  .  .  . 
Baptist  (7th  Day),  .  .  .  . 
B.aptist  (12th  Day),      .        .        .        . 

Bible  Christian, 

Bible  UcHearch, 

Bible  Truth 

Brahmo  Somaj, 

Brethren, 

Brethren  (Plymouth), 

Brethren  (United),       .        .        .        . 

Buddhist, 

Catholic  (Roman) 

Christadelphian, 

Christian 

Christian  Catholic  (Dowie), 
Christian  Followers  of  Christ,  . 
Christian  Scientist,      .         .        .        . 

Church  of  God, 

Church  of  God  and  Saints  of  Christ, 

Church  of  the  Living  God, 

Church  of  the  Truth,  .        .        .        . 

Congregationalist 

Donaldites 

Episcopal  (Protestant), 
Episcopal  (Reformed), 

Evangelical, 

Free  Thinkers, 

Friends, 

Gospel  Meetings,         .        .        .        . 

Gregorian 

Higher  Life, 

Higher  Souls, 

Holiness 

Holy  Ghost  and  Us 

Independent 

Infidel, 

Jewish,  ...... 


19,317 

4 

31 


2,926 

1 

2,323 


2,512 


21 

6,571 

133 


2 

30,4.54 

10 

52 

1 

286 
1 
1 


6,091 

1 

5,645 

1 

6 

20 

20 


3,243 


Under 
18 

Y'ears 


7 

2,798 

59 


19,474 

7 
30 


2,957 
2,288 


1 
:,412 


Over 
18 

Years 


1 

9 

51 

40 

4 

3 

5 

8,424 

189 

1 

20 


39,139 
18 
74 
3 
1 
469 

1 
3 
1 

8,292 

1 

7,661 

14 

13 

33 

1 


1 
3 
3 
5 
9 
3,062 


Sex  Not 
Stated 


1,016 

1 

12 


1 

170 


1 

26 

112 

90 

6 

13 

38 

20,625 

431 

1 

60 

3 

1 

1 

1 

23 

8 

1 

2 

109,400 

39 

187 

5 

1 

931 

1 

3 

3 

1 

20,319 

3 

17,968 

1 

34 

39 

66 

4 

9 

15 

2 

12 

11 

5 

21 

11.399 
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Recapitulation.     Church  Frefere^ices :  By  Sex  and  Age  —  Concluded. 


Chubch  Prefkrknces. 


Under 
18 

Years 


Jewish  (Reformed),   . 

Latter  Day  Saiuts, 

Liberalist,     . 

Lutheran, 

Lut)ifraii  (Danish),     . 

Lutheran  (Finnish),    . 

Lutheran  (Norwegian), 

Lutlieran  (Reformed), 

Lutheran  (Swediish),  . 

Masonic  Temple, 

Memorial  Temple, 

Mental  Science,    . 

Methodist,     . 

Millennial  Dawn, 

Moravian, 

Naturalist,     . 

New  Evangelist,  . 

New  Testament,  . 

New  Thought, 

Pentecostal,  . 

Plan  of  the  Ages, 

Presbyterian, 

Presbyterian  (Reformed), 

Protestant,    . 

■Quakers, 

Reformed,    . 

Reformed  (Dutch),     i 

Reformed  (German),  . 

Salvation  Army,  . 

Socialist, 

Somet  Church,     . 

Spiritualist,  . 

Swedenborgian,   . 

Theoeophist, 

Unitarian, 

Universal,     . 

Universalist, 

Volunteers,  . 

Zionists, 

Missions  : 

Bethany,  . 

Bethel,      . 

(Chinese,  . 

Church  Alliance,    . 

■Church  (Cambridge), 

Peoples,  . 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,    . 
Tnetitutions  : 

Deaf  and  Dumb,     . 
Nationalities  : 

Armenian, 

French,     . 

German,  . 

Greek, 

Italian, 

Polish,      . 

Portuguese, 

Russian,  . 

Swedish,  . 

Syrian, 
No  preference. 
Refused, 
Not  given,     . 

Totals, 


1 

560 

36 
4 
5 


35 
4 

16 

27 

834 

353 

2 


893 
30 
71 


Over 
18 

Years 


7 
1 

1,288 
28 

55 
2 
164 
1 
1 
3 
4,481 
1 
3 
1 


2 

2 

1,115 

5 

219 


3 

20 
87 
14 

97 
128 

3,065 
2 

1,421 
2 
3 


22 
5 

24 

31 
1 
3 

10 

116 
1 

4,274 
285 
852 


Under 
18 

Years 


70,593 


5 
1 

712 
10 

24 
2 

78 


500 

5 

30 

2 

4 

4 
23 


839 

3 

351 


6 
2 
1 

4 

58 

700 
50 

58 


Over 
IS 

Years 


35,723 


11 

6 

1 

1,647 

27 

73 
3 
226 
1 
1 
3 
5,649 


3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1,918 

4 

177 

8 

7 

5 

24 

120 

6 

1 

153 

204 

6 

4,377 

8 

1,986 

1 

11 


5 

5 

20 

5 

1 

2 

11 

1 

206 

1 

3,105 

306 

626 


88,554 


Sex  Not 
Stated 


15 
180 


34 
1 

24 

1,886 
7,299 


10,977  241,651 


Classified  in  the  abo\^e  recapitulation  are  many  expressed  preferences 
^vliieh  may  appear,  and  undoubtedly  are,  trivial,  but  this  Department 
does  not  feel  called  upon  to  determine  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  can- 
vassers when  they  made  their  reports,  and  in  order  that  no  denomination 
might  be  slighted  all  the  variations  have  been  included.  Wherever  it 
was  possible  to  locate  particular  church  preference  from  the  other  infor- 
mation on  the  cards,  it  was  done,  but  where  this  was  not  possible,  the 
particular  preference  given  was  retained.     For  example,  seven  persons 
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were  reported  as  preferring  the  deaf  and  dumb  church  ;  it  was  decided 
by  the  Committee  that  this  was  a  part  of  an  institution,  and  is  so  recorded 
at  the  end  of  the  recapitulation.  Again,  persons  were  returned  as  pre- 
ferring the  Swedish,  the  Syrian,  the  German,  or  other  church  designated 
merely  by  the  name  of  some  nationajity,  and  it  was  deemed  best  to  group 
these  together,  which  is  done  at  the  end  of  the  recapitulation. 

The  next  table  shows  the  largest  church  preferences  by  number  and 
percentages. 


Chdrch  Pbefbrences. 


Adventist, 

Baptist,  .... 

Catholic  (Roman), 

Christian  Scientist, 

Congregationalist, 

Episcopal  (Protestant), 

Jewish,  .... 

Lutheran, 

Methodist, 

Presbyterian, 

Salvation  Army,    . 


•-'34 

21,117 

109,400 

931 

20,319 

17,968 

11,399 

5,249 

14,013 

4,108 

266 


Percent- 
ages 


0.10 
8.74 
45.27 
0.38 
8.41 
7.44 
4.72 
2.17 
5.80 
1.70 
0.11 


Church  Preferbkces. 


Spiritualist,    . 

8  wedenborgian , 

Unitarian, 
i  Universalist,  . 

Other  denominations. 

No  preference. 

Refused, 
'  Not  given. 


Totals, 


2,557 


241,651 


Percent- 
ages 


0.12 
0.16 
3.79 
1.70 
0.92 
3.72 
1.06 
3.69 


100.00 


The  summary  of  church  preferences  includes  241,651  persons.  Of 
these,  the  Roman  Catholics  have  109,400,  or  45.27  per  cent,  of  all.  The 
largest  Protestant  body,  as  shown,  is  the  Baptists,  numbering  21,117,  or 
8.74  per  cent.  The  number  is,  however,  in  our  opinion,  open  to  ques- 
tion for  this  reason,  the  word  "Baptist"  appeared  first  on  the  card,  and 
the  tendency  of  the  canvassers  was  to  record  against  the  first  line,  yet 
the  correlative  information  did,  in  many  cases,  indicate  some  other  de- 
nomination. 

The  last  table  shoAvs  the  church  attendance  of  the  241,651  persons 
reporting. 

Church  Attendance. 


Sunday 
School 
Attend- 
ance 

Church  Attendance 

Percentages 

Church  Preferenxes. 

Regular 

Oc- 
casional 

Not  Given 

Total 

Regular 

Oc- 
casional 

Not  Given 

Baptist, 

Catholic  (Roman),  . 
Congregationalist,  . 
Episcopal  (Protestant), 

Jewish, 

Lutheran,          .        .        ,        . 
Methodist,        .        .        .        . 
Presbyterian,  .        .        .        . 
Unitarian,         .        .        .        . 
Universalist,    .        .        .        . 
Other  denominations,     . 
No  preference. 

Refused, 

Not  given,        .... 

4,411 
14,570 

4,590 

2,316 
273 
670 

3,210 
644 

1,112 
579 
371 
153 

32,899 

9,579 
79,869 
9,406 
8,338 
2,869 
2,272 
6,403 
1,944 
3,833 
1,631 
1,789 
354 

5,238 
5,158 
4,682 
4,521 
2,901 
1,375 
3,642 

969 
2,849 
1,440 

610 
1,230 

6,300 
24,373 
6,231 
5,109 
5,629 
1,602 
3,968 
1,195 
2,475 
1,047 
1,945 
7,412 
2,557 
8,906 

21,117 

109,400 

20,319 

17,968 

11,399  1 

5,249  ' 

14,013 

4,108 

9,157 

4,118 

4, .344 

8.996 

2,557 

8,906 

45.36 
73.01 
46.29 
46.41 
25.17 
43.28 
45.69 
47.32 
41.86 
39.61 
41.18 
3.94 

24.81 
4.71 
23.04 
25.16 
25.45 
26.20 
25.99 
23.59 
31.11 
34.97 
14.04 
13.67 

29.83 
22.28 
30.67 
28.43 
49.38 
30.52 
28.. 32 
29.09 
27.03 
25.42 
44.78 
82.39 
100.00 
100.00 

Totals,     .       .        .       . 

128,287 

34,615 

78,749 

241,651 

53.09 

14.32 

32.59 

The  section  of  the  card  relating  to  the  attendance  of  the  individuals 
was  very  imperfectly  filled,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  report  of  78,749,  or 
nearly  one-third,  of  the  persons  as  not  answering  this  inquiry.  Over  one- 
half  of  the  number  canvassed  were  reaular  attendants  at  the  church  of 
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their  preference,  and  the  denomination   leading   in   this  respect  is  the 
Roman  Catholic. 

Before  the  enumeration  was  undertaken  the  Bureau  agreed  to  tabu- 
late and  print  the  returns,  and  the  presentation  is  made  in  accordance  with 
that  understanding.  This  Department  assumes  no  responsibility  for  the 
accuracy  of  these  returns,  and  is  disposed  to  accept  them  as  indicative 
only  since  no  previous  data  relating  to  the  Cit}^  of  Boston  exist.  The 
persons  who  acted  as  canvassers,  owing  doubtless  to  their  services  being 
voluntary  and  also  to  the  fact  that  they  were  inexperienced  in  such  work, 
failed  to  obtain  a  proper  understanding  of  their  instructions,  thus  render- 
ing the  returns  of  less  value  than  was  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
canvass. 


CURRENT  COMMENT  ON  LABOR  QUESTIONS. 


[The  Bureau  does  not  necessarily  indorse  any  of  the  views  or  oirinions  printed  under  this 
heading,  its  object  being  rather  to  present  diverse  vieivs  on  labor  questions,  leaving  the  reader  to 
draw  his  individual  conclusions  from  the  testimony  or  information  supplied.  The  commentSt 
as  a  rule,  are  presented  in  a  condensed  form;  the  titles  of  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers, 
from  ichich  extracts  are  made,  follow  the  articles,  the  date  of  publication,  lohen  known,  being 
also  giveti.] 


Employer  and  Eiuployee. 

[Report  of  Committee  (to  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture) on  Relations  between  Employer  and  Employee. 
Submitted  (January,  1904)  in  Accordance  with  Re- 
solve approved  June  5, 1903.] 

The  report  of  the  special  Massachusetts  commis- 
sion, which  has  been  considering  the  entire  subject 
of  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee,  contains  a 
number  of  interesting  recommendations  and  discus- 
sions. The  findings  of  the  commission  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

1.  Against  compulsory  profit  sharing  or  voluntary 
profit  sharing  under  State  supervision  and  control. 

2.  Against  a  court  of  compulsory  arbitration,  but  in 
favor  of  legislation  enlarging  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation. 

3.  Against  change  in  the  law  for  attachment  of 
wages,  but  providing  legislation  to  prevent  assign- 
ment of  wages  for  more  than  two  years  or  under  a 
future  employer,  or  unless  executed  in  person. 

4.  «.  State  Board  of  Education  should  investigate 
and  report  upon  feasibility  of  increasing  compulsory 
school  age  to  lo  years,  and,  if  favorable,  child  labor 
under  that  age  should  be  prevented. 

/'.  Favors  extension  of  restriction  of  employment 
of  minors. 

c.  Illiterates  under  16  to  be  excluded  from  gainful 
labor. 

(J.  No  children  under  16  to  be  permitted  to  engage 
in  gainful  labor  between  seven  p  m.  and  six  a.m. 

e.  No  legislation  restricting  hours  of  child  labor 
until  Board  of  Education  makes  report. 

/.  Fifty -eight  hour  law  in  mercantile  establishments 
to  be  amended  to  cover  month  of  December. 

g.  No  legislation  on  Saturday  half-holiday. 

h.  Tenement  house  ("sweat  shop")  labor  to  be 
registered  monthly. 


i.  State  Board  of  Health  and  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  should  investigate  dangerous  occupations. 
j.  State  police  force  should  be  increased. 

5.  a.    No  amendment  to  Employers'  Liability  Act. 

b.  Employees'  Compensation  Act  should  be  passed, 
by  which  injured  employees  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion from  the  employer  for  injuries  while  in  service, 
based  upon  their  rates  of  wages. 

c.  No  compulsory  pension  fund. 

6.  a.    No  legislation  on  "  blacklisting." 

b.  Present  statute  on  "  intimidation  "  is  sufficient. 

c.  No  legislation  on  "  boycotting." 

(/.  No  "blanket  injunction"  to  be  granted:  Pen- 
alty for  contempt  to  be  deducted  from  punishment  for 
crime  when  both  are  of  the  same  nature. —  The  Iron 
Age,  N'eio  York,  Jan.  28,  1904. 


Child  l.abor. 

The  American  father  wants  to  educate  his  children 
better  than  he  was  himself,  and  in  order  to  do  it  the 
wages  of  the  workingman  must  be  kept  up.  If  they 
are  reduced  the  children  must  be  taken  from  the 
schools  before  they  get  a  proper  training  and  be  sent 
out  to  help  support  the  house.  In  that  way  the  social 
standard  of  the  American  workman  is  lowered  by  the 
immigrants.  —  E.  E.  CUirk  in  Tlie  Railway  Conductor, 
December-,  1003. 

The  child  labor  law  can  only  become  effective,  can 
only  be  a  real  protection  to  the  working  child,  can 
only  be  instrumental  in  making  for  better  citizenship, 
as  the  citizens  of  Illinois  interest  themselves  to  see 
that  this  law  fulfills  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
created.  This  responsibility  falls  with  especial  weight 
on  the  women  of  Illinois,  as  they  were  so  largely  in- 
strumental in  bringing  it  to  pass. — Harriet  M,  Van 
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Der  Yaart,  Secretary  Co7i^unier/i'  League  of  lU'nwis, 
in  The  Commons,  February,  1904. 

The  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  whether 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  labor  or  capital,  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  question  of  child  labor.  The  em- 
ployment of  children  in  mines,  mills  and  factories  is  a 
wrong  that  should  not  be  permitted  in  any  State  in  the 
Union.  The  future  welfare  of  not  only  the  American 
wage-earner,  but  of  all  the  people  demand  laws  that 
will  put  a  stop  to  child  labor  everywhere. —  Organ- 
ised Labor,  San  Francisco,  Cat.,  Jan.  2,  1904. 

A  tailor  died  in  Chicago  at  the  age  of  33  recently, 
and  the  doctor  gave  the  cause  of  his  death  as  "pre- 
mature senility."  In  other  words,  the  tailor  died  of 
old  age.  A  resident  of  a  college  settlement  made  an 
investigation  and  found  that  this  tailor  had  been  run- 
ning a  sewing  machine  ever  since  he  had  been  a  six- 
year-old  boy.  The  hard  work  had  stopped  his  growth 
and  made  him  an  old  man  at  a  time  when  he  should 
have  been  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood.  —  The  Factory 
Inspector,  January,  1904. 

The  trade  unions  have  tried  and  with  a  very  large 
degree  of  success  to  save  the  children  from  the  fac- 
tories and  the  mills  and  shops,  and  we  are  trying  now 
still  further.  Some  of  the  Southern  States  have  re- 
cently responded;  others  will  follow  I  am  sure;  but  it 
is  due  to  the  organizations  of  labor  which  many  of  our 
opponents  would  endeavor  to  crush  out  of  existence,  the 
credit  is  due  to  them  of  having  secured  the  child  labor 
laws  in  the  several  States.  —  Address  by  President 
Samuel  Gompers  be/ore  National  Civic  Federation, 
Chicago,  Oct.  16,  1903,  in  Americaji  Federatio7iist, 
December,  1903. 

Democracy  believes  to  its  very  core  in  the  modern 
mobility  of  industrial  and  commercial  society,  that 
mobility  or  fluidity  which  permits  the  capable  and 
promising  individual  to  rise  through  its  various  layers. 
It  believes  with  all  its  might  that  every  young 
American  of  remarkable  capacity  should  find  it  easy 
to  rise  through  all  the  grades  of  his  trade  till  he  be- 
comes himself  an  employer  and  leader.  It  believes 
with  all  its  soul  that  every  child  should  be  able  to  get 
the  best  education  it  is  capable  of  receiving,  and  that 
society  suffers  a  grave  injury  if  the  upward  progress 
of  a  promising  child  is  checked  or  prevented.  —  Ad- 
dress of  President  Charles  W.  Eliot  on  Relation  of 
Labor  and  Capital,  Boston,  Feb.  7 ,  1904. 

The  recent  strikes  of  the  Chicago  Candy  Makers  and 
the  lockout  in  the  National  Biscuit  Company  have  re- 
vealed conditions  that  are  a  disgrace  to  the  institutions 
of  this  fair  land.  For  a  few  dollars  a  week,  women 
and  children  are  employed  at  a  daily  period  of  12  and 
14  hours  in  the  production  of  the  candies  and  sweet- 
meats that  are  eni'oyed  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  rich  people  at  their  opulent  tables,  while  intense 
suffering  and  want  often  press  tears  out  of  the  fair 
eyes  of  our  weaker  companions  in  misery,  who,  toiling 
along  day  by  day  as  many  hours  as  they  can  possibly 
stand  the  strain,  are  oftentimes  denied  the  necessary 
food  and  always  lack  the  requisite  rest  and  recreation 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  modest  share  of  human 
\iie.  — Bakers  Journal, Cleveland,  Ohio,  Jan.  9, 1904. 

Child-labor,  formerly  exceedingly  common,  is  now 
practically  prohibited  and  made  impossible  by  law  in 
most  of  the  States.  Constitutions  which  under  former 
conditions  would  have  been  prematurely  weakened 
and  impaired  are  now  permitted  to  reach  a  sufficient 
degree  of  maturity  to  more  successfully  withstand  the 


inherent  disease  producing  conditions  of  factory  life 
and  other  indoor  occupations.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  occupations  such  as  the  potteries,  glass  works, 
and  similar  industries,  in  which  children  formerly 
commenced  to  labor  at  very  early  ages,  are  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  the  after  lifetime  is  very  considerably 
below  the  average  and  in  which  tuberculosis  and  res- 
piratory diseases  are  of  more  than  common  occur- 
rence.—^(/(/res-.v  of  Frederick  Hoffman  before  the 
Tuberculosis  Exposition  in  Baltimore,  January, 
.1904,  in  Charities,  Feb.  13,  1904. 

With  this  roseate  record  of  what  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  organized  labor  during  the  year  there  is  just  one 
little  regret  to  record  among  the  things  that  might  have 
been.  On  the  statute  books  of  the  State  are  many 
ample  and  well-advised  measures  of  interest  to  the 
toiling  masses ;  but  the  most  important  of  all  is  the 
one  tending  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  in 
the  shops  and  mills  of  the  State.  This  law  fails  of 
enforcement  because  of  the  lack  of  competent  officers. 
The  laws  are  comprehensive  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  would,  if  enforced,  do  away  entirely 
with  the  greatest  of  existing  industrial  evils.  It  is 
specifically  stated  that  no  child  under  14  years  of  age 
shall  work  in  the  factories  and  mills,  yet  an  hour's 
walk  about  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  will  convince 
anyone  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evasions  of  the  statute. 
—  The  Labor  Leader,  Baltimore,  Jan.  9,  1904. 

We  have  been  successful  in  the  past  year  in  securing 
the  enactment  of  laws  in  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Alabama 
restricting  the  labor  of  children.  In  Alabama  the 
law  is  not  such  a  one  as  to  give  satisfaction,  but  it  is 
a  beginning  upon  which  we  may  justly  count  for  im- 
provement in  the  future.  In  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania the  existing  laws  governing  child  labor  have 
been  materially  improved.  We  can  be  engaged  in  no 
more  praiseworthy  work  than  to  save  the  children,  to 
protect  their  lives  from  the  exploitation  of  avaricious 
employers,  to  gain  for  the  children  of  our  time  and  of 
the  future,  not  only  the  right  to  live,  but  the  right  and 
opportunity  of  an  education,  of  light  and  sunshine, 
and  of  plaj',  that  they  may  physically  and  mentally 
grow  and  morally  expand,  that  they  may  become 
strong  men  and  women  of  the  future,  ready  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  and  perform  the  obligations  devolving 
upon  them  in  their  time.  —  Report  of  President  Sam- 
uel Gompers,  Twenty-tliird  Annual  Convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  Boston. 

More  important,  however,  ...  is  the  maintenance 
in  the  community  of  a  persistent,  lively  interest  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  child-labor  statutes.  Without 
such  interest,  judges  do  not  enforce  penalties  against 
offending  parents  and  employers;  inspectors  become 
discouraged  and  demoralized;  or  faithful  officers  are 
removed  because  they  have  no  organized  backing 
while  some  group  of  powerful  industries  clamors  that 
the  law  is  injuring  its  interest.  Well-meaning  em- 
ployers grow  careless,  infractions  become  the  rule, 
and  workingmen  form  the  habit  of  thinking  that  laws 
inimical  to  their  interest  are  enforced,  while  those 
framed  in  their  interest  are  broken  with  impunity. 

Upon  parents  there  presses  incessant  poverty,  urg- 
ing them  to  seek  opportunities  for  wage-earning  even 
for  the  youngest  children ;  and  upon  the  employers 
presses  incessant  competition,  urging  them  to  reduce 
the  payroll  by  all  means  fair  and  foul.  No  law  en- 
forces itself;  and  no  officials  can  enforce  a  law  which 
depends  upon  them  alone.  It  is  only  when  they  are 
consciously  the  agents  of  the  will  of  the  people 
that  they  can  make  the  law  really  protect  the  child 
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eflectiveiy.  — Florence  Kelleij,  Secrctartj  Nutional 
Consumers'  League,  in  Report  of  Labor  Inspector  of 
Kentucky,  1903. 

Child  labor  has  a  debilitating  effect  upon  the  mental 
and  physical  eysteras  that  drives  men  to  tramp  life. 
We  have  a  municipal  lodging-house  in  Chicago  largely 
filled  with  tramps.  In  addition  to  housing  them,  an 
intelligent  effort  is  made  to  get  them  into  regular  in- 
dustry. A  physician  in  attendance  makes  a  careful 
examination  of  each  man  who  comes  to  the  lodging- 
house,  and  last  winter  we  tried  to  see  what  connection 
could  be  genuinely  established  between  premature 
labor  and  worn-out  men.  It  is  surprising  to  find  how 
many  of  them  are  tired  to  death  of  monotonous  labor 
and  begin  to  tramp  in  order  to  g.t  away  from  it,  as  a 
business  man  goes  to  the  woods  because  he  is  worn 
out  with  the  stress  of  business  life.  This  inordinate 
desire  to  get  away  from  work  seems  to  be  connected 
with  the  fact  that  the  men  have  started  to  work  very 
early,  before  they  had  the  physique  to  stand  up  to  it, 
or  the  mental  vigor  with  which  to  overcome  its  diffi- 
culties, or  the  moral  stamina  which  makes  a  man  stick 
to  his  work  whether  he  likes  it  or  not  But  we  can- 
not demand  any  of  these  things  from  a  growing  boy. 
They  are  all  traits  of  the  adult  A  boy  naturally  is 
restless,  his  determination  easily  breaks  down,  and 
he  runs  away.  At  least  this  seems  to  be  true  of  many 
who  come  to  the  lodging-house.  .  .  .  What  does  this 
mean?  That  the  young  cannot  stand  up  to  the  grind 
of  factory  life;  that  they  break  down  under  it,  and 
that  we  have  no  right  to  increase  the  list  of  paupers 

—  of  those  who  must  be  cared  for  by  the  municipal 
and  by  State  agencies  because  when  they  are  still 
immature  and  undeveloped  they  are  subjected  to  a 
tremendous  pressure.  — Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House, 
Chicago,  in  Charities,  New  York,  December,  1903. 

Victor  Hugo  has  called  the  19th  the  woman's  cen- 
tury, and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  20th  century  be- 
longs to  the  children.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  reformer 
and  the  philanthropist  to  get  hold  of  the  children,  be- 
cause that  is  the  work  that  is  worth  while.  All  over 
the  world,  wherever  progressive  movements  are  being 
carried  on,  the  intellectual  and  the  physical,  the  moral 
and  the  religious  education  of  children  is  the  work  that 
appeals  most  strongly  to  those  who  are  laboring  to 
improve  the  race.  The  foreign  and  the  home  mis- 
sions, too,  a  few  years  ago  were  preaching  to  grown- 
up people,  but  now  the  missionary  considers  that  his 
best  work  is  to  teach  the  child. 

Among  the  movements  for  the  help  of  children 
which  by  and  hy  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most, is  what  is  known  as  the  child  labor  movement, 
but  I  prefer  to  call  it  the  anti-child  labor  cause.  The 
great  thing  now  among  reformers  is  to  secure  uni- 
formity of  law  in  all  of  the  States.  Because  Georgia 
is  without  child-labor  laws,  it  is  hard  to  get  satisfac- 
tory lavs's  in  Massachusetts.  In  our  own  State,  children 
are  allowed  to  work  .'iS  hours  a  week,  provided  they 
are  14  years  of  age.  When  reformers  have  attempted 
to  raise  the  age  limit  here  they  have  been  met  with 
this  argument :  If  child  labor  is  to  be  done  away 
with  we  will  be  forced  to  shut  up  our  shops,  because, 
by  substituting  men  for  children,  we  can't  compete 
with  those  States  where  child  labor  is  employed.  Re- 
formers are  trying  to  have  the  age  raised  to  16,  but  the 
foregoing  reason  explains  why  we  can't  do  that  now. 

—  Address  on  Child  Labor  before  the  Mothers  and 
Fathers  Club  by  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  H.  Merrill,  Boston, 
March  1,  1904. 

Over  50  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  penitentiaries  are 
under  26  years  of  age.     Removed  from  the  healthful, 


enjoyable,  moral  and  educational  influences  and  asso. 
ciations  of  childhood  and  youth,  the  growing,  impres- 
sionable mind  of  the  boy  or  girl,  overwhelmed  with 
lessons  of  immorality,  crime  and  the  baser  instincts 
of  hardened  natures  developed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
degeneracy,  gravitates  towards  penitentiaries.  I'eni- 
tentiaries  are  penal  institutions  and  not  generally  cor- 
rective. They  are  society's  vengeance,  wreaked  on  its 
members,  for  infractions  of  its  protective  and  progres- 
sive laws.  While  society  permits  and  legalizes  sys- 
tems and  institutions  which  develop  criminals,  prisons 
will  be  necessary  to  house  them  and  afford  society 
fieedom  from  their  presence.  Criminals  are  not  re- 
generated in  penitentiaries  and  are  usually  more  har- 
dened after  serving  a  term  of  imprisonment.  While 
society  permits  the  practice  of  child  labor  and  the 
workday  enviionment  of  children  blunts  the  finer 
morals,  natural  delicacy  and  modesty,  and  prohibits 
the  development  of  a  rounded  character,  many  youths 
with  their  baser  natures  and  appetites  cultivated,  and 
many  more  made  desperate  by  a  premature  break- 
down of  bodily  health  and  strength,  are,  without  the 
sustaining  grace  of  moral  restraint,  easy  victims  to  the 
temptations  to  commit  crime  of  one  description  or  an- 
other and  graduate  to  the  penitentiary.  Save  child- 
hood, and  manhood  is  saved.  Reclaim  a  generation  of 
children  from  the  fell  influences  of  too  early  toil,  and 
our  prisons  would  soon  be  depopulated.  —  Shoe 
Workers'  Journal,  Boston,  January,  1904. 

Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the  future  of  a  5-oung  boj' 
or  girl  than  working  in  a  factory  before  the  age  of  14 
or  15  years,  and  even  at  this  age,  long  hours,  days, 
and  weeks  passed  in  rooms  filled  with  machinery, 
etc  ,  necessarily  exercise  a  disastrous  influence  upon 
the  health.  However  good  the  ventilation  may  be,  a 
factory  is  a  factory.  Work  in  the  fields  surely  does 
not  offer  the  same  disadvantages  for  the  children  so 
engaged.  In  discussing  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor 
of  workingmenitis  too  often  forgotten  that  a  man  who 
began  to  work  young,  say  at  14  or  15  years,  in  a  fac- 
tory, and  has  worked  there  for  a  period  of  20  years  has 
well  nigh  exhausted  his  supply  of  strength  and  vigor. 

In  our  country,  in  our  City  of  Montreal,  there  are 
many  young  children  at  work  in  the  factories.  At 
the  age  when  they  ought  to  be  completing  their  educa- 
tion, preparing  themselves  for  the  struggles  of  life, 
they  are  shut  within  four  walls  for  at  least  10  hours 
each  day  Most  of  them  will  never  be  more  than 
dependents,  subaltern  employees  (unskilled  labor- 
ers). We  can  not  too  forcefully  draw  the  attention  of 
parents  to  the  incalculable  wrongs  they  are  inflicting 
upon  their  children  by  having  them  work  in  factories 
or  elsewhere  before  their  schooling  has  been  com- 
pleted. Unfortunately,  we  lack,  in  a  lamentable  de- 
gree, practical  and  technical  schools.  If  we  had  not 
classes  in  Arts  and  Trades  we  should  have  nothing. 
It  behooves  the  Provincial  Governments,  the  legisla- 
tures to  develop  instructions  for  the  masses,  to  give 
them  the  means  of  struggling  successfully  against  the 
races  surrounding  us,  against  our  rivals. 

At  the  pace  at  which  things  are  going,  the  mass  of 
our  working  population  are  in  the  straight  way  to 
become  drawers  of  water  and  hewers  of  wood  for 
those  who  know  how  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a 
practical  modern  education.  While  we  are  remaining 
in  the  background  our  so-called  public  men  are  taxing 
their  wits  to  work  upon  the  prejudices  of  our  com- 
patriots to  keep  them  from  taking  their  own  interests 
into  consideration.  — ia  Patrie,  Montreal,  March  3, 
1004. 

The  women's  clubs  of  Chicago,  in  conjunction  with 
the  authorities  of  the  city,  recently  conducted  an  in- 
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vestigatioD  of  the  children  illegally  employed  (uuder 
the  prescribed  working  age)  whose  wages  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  enable  their  families  to 
live.  A  -vigorous  campaign  was  waged  in  Illinois  last 
winter  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  bettering  the 
protection  of  working  children.  The  measure,  as 
passed,  stipulated  that  no  child  under  16  years  could 
work  more  than  eight  hours  in  one  daj'  or  after  seven 
in  [the  evening  and  that  no  child  under  14  could  be 
employed  at  all.  As  a  result,  there  was  a  drastic 
clearing  of  children  out  of  the  stock  yards  and  fac- 
tories of  Chicago.  Thousands  upon  thousands  were 
discharged,  for  public  opinion  demanded  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  Then  went  up  a  cry  of  hardship 
from  hundreds  of  these  families.  The  clubwomen 
and  the  public  authorities  cooperated  in  investigating 
these  cases.  The  women  entered  upon  the  investi- 
gation with  somewhat  sinking  hearts,  for  among  so 
many  hundreds  they  expected  to  find  at  least  many 
scores  of  cases  in  which  the  wages  of  the  working 
child  were  necessary.  To  their  own  surprise  as  much 
as  that  of  the  general  public  only  three  families  in 
Chicago  and  five  in  the  remainder  of  the  State  were 
found  in  which  the  wages  of  the  child  were  actually 
necessary  to  permit  the  family  to  live.  In  every  other 
case  it  was  found  that  there  was  either  a  father  who 
could  be  made  to  support  the  family,  or  older  children 
on  whose  wages  the  family  could  manage  to  live,  or 
relatives  who,  when  approached  by  the  authorities, 
were  willing  to  assist  the  familj'  until  the  child  was 
of  legal  earning  age. 

For  these  eight  children,  then,  the  clubwomen  of 
Illinois  will  supply  scholarships  equal  to  the  wages 
the}"  lost  by  the  new  law.  In  the  case  of  the  three 
Chicago  children  this  was  $4  a  week  for  two  of  them 
and  $2.50  a  week  for  the  third.  For  this  pitiful  sum 
society  was  permitting  these  children  to  grow  up 
without  a  common  school  education.  The  clubs  of 
Chicago  will  pay  these  sums  weekly  until  the  children 
are  14  years  old. —  The  Kational  Laboi'- Standard, 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  Feb.  20,  1904. 

Child  labor  is  the  issue  of  the  day.  It  is  the  most 
absorbing  of  all  social  topics.  "  How  shall  w-e  save 
this  country  from  this  curse  that  is  overtaking  it  East 
and  West,  North  and  South  —  how  save  the  1,500,000 
little  ones  sacrificing  their  lives  to  earn  a  living?  " 
This  question  is  dealt  with  by  the  legislature  —  dealt 
with  by  all  reform  societies,  dealt  with  by  each  and 
every  society  that  stands  on  a  humane  platform.  Child 
labor  is  the  particular  concern  of  the  labor  movement, 
and  for  several  reasons  :  First,  this  great  army  of  little 
toilers  is  recruited  from  ourranks,  the  working  people. 
These  children  are  the  flowers  of  the  poorer  working 
people's  families  withering  before  their  eyes.  Mis- 
fortune, ignorance.  Mammon's  greed  —whatever  the 
case  may  be  which  nips  these  tender  flowers  off  the 
family  stem,  it  is  our  families,  not  those  of  the  rich, 
that  bleed  in  consequence.  Hence  their  cry  of  anguish 
which  has  aroused  the  world.  Secondly,  the  selfsame 
multitude  of  children  toilers  works  ruin  and  starvation 
in  the  multitude  of  adult  workers.  The  competition 
they  create  in  the  trades  which  employ  them  is  de- 
structive to  the  last  degree.  Where  is  the  father,  or 
mother,  who  can  compete  with  his  or  her  child  ?  Work, 
ing  men  and  women  may  at  times  run  down  so  low  on 
the  scale  of  human  life  as  to  submit  even  to  "  starva- 
tion wages."  But  children's  wages  are  away  below  this 
shameful  limit.  Thirdly,  these  children  —  thwarted, 
cribbed  and  confined  in  this,  their  flowering  period  — 
m\ist  necessarily  give  rise  to  a  new  generation  of  dete- 
riorated workers  which  the  labor  movement  will  have 
to  reckon  with  perforce.    What  sangiiine  hopes  can  we 


have  of  ever  educating  a  generation  of  w-age  earners 
that  has  been  enslaved  from  its  iufaucj-?  To  stem 
these  evils,  present  and  future,  the  labor  movement 
has  almost  instinctively  worked  out  a  method  which 
is  unique.  None  compare  with  it,  because  none  is  so 
direct.  Laws  may  be  enacted  against  child  labor,  but 
laws  will  not  always  be  enforced ;  are  most  always 
dodged.  Protest  may  be  raised  against  child  labor. 
But  what  protest  has  ever  aroused  pity  in  the  hearts 
of  stones?  Those  who  make  children,  God's  chosen 
people,  a  stepping  stone  to  wealth  and  luxury  know  no 
shame,  protest  as  loud  as  you  will.  The  labor  unions, 
feeling  the  weakness  of  these  and  similar  methods 
have  instinctively,  I  say,  worked  out  a  method  of  their 
own.  Recognizing  their  controlling  power  as  con- 
sumers of  all  necessary  commodities,  they  have  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  rank  and  file  in  the  following 
language:  "As  producers  you  are  all  interested  in 
various  crafts  fortheproductionof  commodities  which 
the  working  people  at  large  consume.  In  some  con- 
venient way  you  can  inform  this  great  consuming 
public  which  of  these  commodities  is  fair  Union  labor 
and  which  is  unfair  scab  labor.  The  working  pub- 
lic, by  buying  the  former  and  condemning  the  latter, 
could  not  only  help  you  but  protect  itself.  Out  of  this 
mutual  understanding  between  the  workingman  con- 
sumer and  the  workingman  producer  sprung  the  label 
movement.  It  is  the  label  which  conveys  just  this  in- 
telligence to  the  working  public.  The  presence  of  the 
label  on  any  article  is  a  guarantee  that  this  article  was 
made  by  Union  (in  a  "  close  shop  "  at  that) ;  was  made 
for  fair  wages,  in  a  reasonable  number  of  hours,  and 
under  good  sanitary  conditions.  Its  absence  tells 
against  all  these  things;  tells,  also,  that  the  article 
may  have  been  made  in  a  sweat  shop  by  children,  or 
convicts  in  prison.  This  applies  to  all  labels  of  every 
trade  union.  W^orkingmen  and  women  of  Cincinnati 
and  elsewhere,  in  insisting  on  the  Union  Label  of  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers,  you  not  only 
help  yourselves  and  us,  but  you  strike  a  stunning 
blow  against  the  greatest  of  all  twentieth  century 
crimes  —  child  labor.  —  Philip  Davis  in  The  Tobacco 
Worker,  Louisville,  Ky.,  November,  1903. 

In  the  week  before  I  left  for  the  South  I  dined  with 
a  very  charming  woman  and  her  husband.  Before  a 
table  exquisite  in  its  appointments,  laden  with  the 
best  the  market  could  offer  and  good  taste  displaj', 
sat  the  mistress,  a  graceful,  intelligent  young  woman, 
full  of  philanthropic,  charitable  interests,  and  one 
whom  I  know  to  be  devoted  to  the  care  and  benefiting 
of  little  children  in  her  city.  During  the  meal  I  said 
to  her  casually  : 

"  Do  you  know  that  in  your  mills  in  South  Carolina 
to-night,  as  we  sit  here,  little  children  are  working  at 
the  looms  and  frames  —  little  children,  some  of  them 
not  more  than  six  j-ears  old?" 

She  said,  in  astonishment,  "  I  don't  know  it;  and  I 
can't  believe  it." 

I  told  her  I  should  soon  see  just  how  true  the  re- 
ports were,  and  when  I  returned  to  New  York  I 
would  tell  her  the  facts.  She  is  not  alone  in  her 
ignorance.  Not  one  person,  man  or  woman,  to  whom 
I  told  the  facts  of  the  cases  I  observed  "  dreamed 
that  children  worked  in  any  mills  in  the  United 
States  !  "  After  my  experience  amongst  the  working 
class,  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  I  consider  their  griev- 
ances to  be  the  outcome  of  the  ignorance  and  greed  of 
the  manufacturer  abetted,  aided  and  made  possible  by 
the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  la'iorer.  .  .  .  On  my 
return  to  the  North  I  made  an  especial  effort  to  see 
my  New  England  friend.  ...  I  drew  for  my  friend 
as  well  as  I  could  pictures  of  what  I  had  seen.    She 
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leaned  forward,  took  a  brandied  cherry  from  the  dish 
in  front  of  her,  ato  it  delicately  and  dipped  her  lingers 
in  the  liiiger-bowl;  then  she  said  : 

"Dear  friend,  I  am  going  to  surprise  you  very 
much." 

I  waited,  and  felt  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  sur- 
prise me  with  a  tale  of  a  Southern  mill 

"Those  little  children  — love  the  mill!  They  like 
to  work.  It's  a  great  deal  better  for  them  to  be  em. 
ployed  than  for  them  to  run  the  streets !  " 

She  smiled  over  her  argument,  and  I  waited. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  continued,  "that  I  believe 
they  are  really  very  happy." 

She  had  well  presented  her  argument.  She  had 
said  she  would  surprise  me  —  and  she  did. 

"  You  will  not  feel  it  a  breach  of  affection  and  hos- 
pitality if  I  print  what  you  say?  "  I  asked  her.  "  It's 
only  fair  that  the  capitalist's  view  should  be  given 
here  and  there  first  hand.  You  own  one-half  the 
jtnill  in ,  Carolina?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  a  model  mill  with  only  nine 
hours  a  day  labor,  holidays  and  all  nights  free, 
schools,  where  education  is  enforced  by  the  State; 
reading-rooms  open  as  well  as  churches  —  amusement 
halls,  music,  recreation  and  pleasure,  as  well  as  edu- 
cation and  religion?  " 

"I  think,"  she  said  keenly,  "that  united,  concen- 
trated action  on  the  part  of  the  cotton  mill  owners 
might  make  such  a  thing  feasible;  for  us  to  try  it 
alone  would  mean  ruin." 

"  Xot  ruin,"  I  amended ;  "  a  reduction  of  income." 

"  Ruin,"  she  said,  firing.  "  We  couldn't  compete. 
To  compete,"  she  said  with  the  conviction  of  an  intel- 
ligent, well-informed  manufacturer,  "  I  must  have  my 
66  hours  a  week!"  —  Marie  Van  Vorst  in  The 
Woniaii,  Who   Toils,  1903. 

Does  working  by  the  wife  and  children  make  the 
father's  wages  low,  or  must  they  work  because  his 
wages  were  already  insufficient  for  the  family's  sup- 
port before  their  work  began,  and  would  be  low 
whether  they  worked  or  not?  The  trade  union  doc- 
trine gives  a  decided  affirmative  answer  to  the  first 
part  of  the  above  question,  and  appears  sometimes  to 
oppose  work  by  women  for  wages,  on  the  ground  that 
men's  pay  should  be  high  enough  to  support  the 
women  as  formerly,  apart  from  gainful  occupations. 
Some  even  say  that  the  father's  pay  is  reduced  by  the 
full  amount  the  others  in  the  family  earn.  This  doc- 
trine rests  on  the  same  fallacy  as  the  union  argument 
-for  shortening  the  work  day,  and  arises  from  a  failure 
to  perceive  the  limitations  of  the  fact  that  wages  de- 
pend upon  scarcity  of  labor  to  be  hired.  That  they 
depend  upon  such  scarcity  is  true;  but  except  when 
marginal  profits  are  already  high,  it  is  true  only  so  far 
as  rise  in  wages  is  based  upon  rise  in  value  of  labor's 
product,  which  is  what  the  employer  buys.  .  .  . 

Where  people  are  ignorant  and  dependent,  however, 
whether  the  husband  be  indolent  or  not,  work  at  wages 
by  the  wife  and  children  has  always  tended  to  lower 
the  pay  of  the  father.  Instead  of  seeking  from  all  the 
employers  the  highest  wages  their  competition  to  hire 
help  will  induce  them  to  pay,  he  meekly  takes  what  is 
offered  if  it  will  support  the  grade  of  life  to  which  the 
family  has  been  accustomed  A  smaller  sum  is  made 
sufficient  for  him  by  the  income  from  the  work  of  wife 
and  children.  .  .  . 

The  employment  of  children  wastes  labor  power  in 
a  country,  by  cutting  short  their  education  and  stunt- 
ing their  growth,  thus  taking  from  the  total  labor 
product  of  their  adult  life  a  quantity  many  times 
greater  than  what  they  produce  by  child  work.  .  .  . 


Unionism's  opposition  to  child  labor  is  producing 
good  results  in  labor  laws,  and  in  the  important  matter 
of  compulsory  education,  though  perhaps  it  is  but 
slightly  based  on  the  sound  motive  of  so  guarding 
children  as  to  benefit  them  and  society  by  making  the 
total  of  their  life  service  as  large  as  possible.  Yet  for 
this  opposition  there  would  be,  and  may  be,  good 
reason  in  desiring  boys  to  grow  up  strong  and  resolute, 
so  that  they  will  demand  through  proper  unionism 
the  largest  pay  in  reach,  as  those  boys  do  who  are 
trained  in  public  Industrial  schools.  .  .  . 

The  parent's  right  of  control  over  the  child,  to  the 
extent  of  abuse,  has  never  been  recognized  by  civilized 
States  in  modern  times.  Habitually  carrying  heavy 
bundles  up  five  flights  of  steps,  for  parents  that  act 
kindly,  may  be  worse  abuse  of  a  frail  child  than  fre- 
quent whippings  by  parents  that  act  brutally.  In  the 
long  run,  not  only  would  no  life  be  wasted,  but  less 
charily  would  be  required,  to  allow  children  to  grow 
up  to  self-support  in  school  supplementing  with  poor 
relief  what  they  might  earn  after  school  hours,  than 
by  permitting  them  to  be  made  physical  wrecks  In 
work  for  parents.  Enforcement  of  laws  regulating 
work  in  factories  will  keep  young  children  out  of 
them,  and  provide  for  the  health  and  safety  of  adults. 
These  laws  could  be  extended,  as  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  to  cover  every  concern  employing  one 
person  not  belonging  to  the  family.  —  George  L.  Bolen, 
in  Getting  a  Living,  1003. 

The  Employment  of  Children  Act,  England,  1903, 
will  come  into  operation  in  January,  1904.  The  pro- 
tection afforded  to  children  by  the  measure  is  two-fold  ; 

1.  By  statutory  provisions  which  render  a  certain 
amount  of  protection  absolute  and  universal; 

2.  By  an  optional  power  to  local  authorities  to  give 
further  protection  by  means  of  local  by-laws. 

The  power  to  make  such  by-laws  being  only  permis- 
sive, it  will  be  necessary  for  those  who  care  for  the 
welfare  of  the  children  to  bring  pressure  upon  local 
authorities  to  make  the  Act  as  fully  protective  as 
possible.  Every  candidate  should  be  urged  to  pledge 
himself  to  support  the  adoption  of  the  Act  by  the 
municipality,  and  we  appeal  to  those  interested  in  the 
proper  administration  of  the  new  law  to  use  every 
endeavor  to  bring  Its  provisions  before  candidates. 

The  following  brief  summary  of  the  Act  and  Its 
provisions  shows  what  it  does  and  what  It  may  do  to 
protect  the  life,  limb,  health,  and  improve  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  nation. 

What  it  does.  The  statutory  clauses  (1)  forbid  the 
employment  of  children  (under  14)  between  nine  at 
night  and  six  In  the  morning  (unless  these  hours  are 
varied  by  by-laws) ;  (2)  prohibit  street  trading  by  chil- 
dren under  11  years;  (3)  forbid  children  employed 
half-time  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  to  be 
employed  In  any  other  occupation,  and  (4)  prevent  the 
employment  of  a  child  In  any  occupation  likely  to  be 
Injuilous  to  his  health  or  education.  (5)  The  Act  also 
prohibits  the  licensing  of  children  under  10  for  public 
entertainments.  The  age  limit  has  hitherto  been  seven 
years.  Unless  the  local  authority  and  the  police  take 
effective  measures  to  enforce  these  statutory  provisions 
they  will  remain  a  dead  letter. 

What  it  may  do.  If  local  authorities  adopt  the  Act 
and  make  by-laws,  they  may  (1)  prohibit,  regulate, 
or  license  street  trading  by  persons  between  the  ages 
of  11  and  16.  It  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  Act  that 
street  trading  by  girls  under  16  should  be  entirely  pro- 
hibited or  carefully  safeguarded.     (Sect.  2,  c.  2.) 

(2)  They  may  fix  any  age  up  to  14,  below  which  em- 
ployment of  any  sort  Is  locally  Illegal.  They  should 
be  asked  to  make  12  years  of  age  the  lowest  limit  for 
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employment  out  of  school  hours  by  children  attending 
school  full  time,  not  having  a  half  time  certificate. 

(3)  They  may  determine  the  hours  between  which 
employment  is  locally  illegal. 

(4)  They  may  fix  the  daily  and  weekly  hours  be- 
yond which  employment  is  illegal. 

Candidates  should  be  asked  to  secure  considerable 
restriction  in  the  hours  of  employment  of  children  in 
all  occupations.  It  should  be  impossible  in  the  future 
to  employ  a  child  for  30,  40,  or  50  hours  weekly.  (See 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Inter  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  the  Employment  of  School 
Children.)  The  work  of  children  in  pernicious  or 
undesirable  occupations  should  be  prohibited  alto- 
gether. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Local  Authorities  to 
administer  the  Act  are  the  Councils  of  Municipal 
Boroughs  with  a  population  of  over  10,000,  the  Coun- 
cils of  Urban  Districts  where  the  population  is  over 
20,000,  and  elsewhere  the  County  Councils.  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  separate  by-laws  may  be 
made  for  a  specified  part  of  the  area  of  any  local 
authority  (Section  iv  [4]).  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  by- 
laws framed  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  locality.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  by  industrial,  philanthropic 
and  educational  organizations  to  secure  the  efficient 
enforcement  and  administration  of  the  Act. —  The 
General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  London,  Sep- 
tember, 1903. 

If  trade  unionism  had  rendered  no  other  service  to 
humanity,  it  would  have  justified  its  existence  by  its 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  working  women  and  chil- 
dren. .  .  .  There  is  no  hope  for  the  poor  children  of 
the  South,  except  the  possibility  of  succor  from  trade 
unions.  While  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  country  is 
one  of  righteous  indignation  against  the  cold-blooded, 
money-seeking  owners  of  Southern  cotton  and  tobacco 
mills,  it  needs  the  constant  stimulus  of  a  strong  union 
movement  to  crystallize  this  sentiment  and  render  it 
eflFective.  Many  of  the  owners  of  these  mills,  drawing 
their  dividends  from  an  anonymous  company,  are 
growing  rich  upon  the  flesh  and  blood  of  thousands  of 
emaciated  wretches,  whom  they  have  never  seen.  The 
sentiment  of  the  community  should  be  directed  against 
these  persons  as  individuals  as  well  as  against  the 
industries  they  represent,  and  a  concentrated  effort 
should  be  made  so  to  educate  the  legislators  of  the 
States  that  they  will  assume  a  virtue  if  they  have  It 
not,  and  in  spite  of  their  own  selfish  ends  and  aims 
legislate  for  the  protection  of  these  children. 

I  wish,  even  at  the  risk  of  tiresome  repetition,  to 
insist  upon  the  absolute  wastefulness  and  the  utter 
depravity  of  this  system  of  child  labor.  There  is  no 
need  to  seach  for  extreme  and  exceptional  instances  of 
hardship.  The  ordinary  life  of  the  ordinary  child  in 
the  factory  run  under  ordinary  and  usual  conditions  is 
such  as  no  society  should  permit.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  children  in  mines  and  factories  are  much 
more  exposed  to  accidents  than  are  adults,  capable  of 
avoiding  recognized  dangers.  They  are  also  more 
liable  to  disease,  more  liable  to  the  poisoning  and 
infection  of  their  young  bodies,  more  liable  to  pre- 
mature death  or  complete  disability.  The  utter  ruin- 
ousness  of  this  parasitic  exploitation  of  children  before 
they  can  arrive  at  strength  or  maturity  should  animate 
statesmen  to  legislate  against  this  abomination  and 
destroy  it  root  and  branch.  We  are  daily  seeing  the 
spectacle  of  children  taken  out  of  school  and  thrust 
into  factories,  with  the  result  that  a  few  years  of  in- 
effectual work  are  added  and  a  great  many  years  of 
productive  and  effective  labor  are  lost.  .  ,  . 


In  its  attempts  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  brought 
about  by  this  cruel  exploitation  of  child  labor,  trade 
unionism  has  met  with  opposition  not  only  from  the 
more  unscrupulous  manufacturers,  but  also  from  the 
less  intelligent  workmen.  It  is  unfortunately  a  fact 
that  many  workmen  and  even  a  few  trade  unionists 
are  still  so  ignorant  that  they  do  not  perceive  that  a 
prohibition  of  child  labor  will  improve  their  own  con- 
dition, as  well  as  save  their  children  from  a  useless,  if 
not  a  vicious,  life.  The  father  of  a  family  sees  only 
the  two,  three,  or  four  dollars  which  his  little  boy 
or  girl  brings  home,  and  fails  to  see  that  these  same 
dollars  are  taken  from  his  own  wages  by  the  employ- 
ment of  his  children.  It  is  a  fact  proved  over  and 
over  again  that  the  wages  of  men  whose  children  are 
not  employed  are  greater  than  the  total  wages  of  the 
families  of  men  who  permit  their  children  to  work. 
The  investigation  of  various  bureaus  of  labor  through- 
out the  United  States  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  entire  wages  of  workingmen's  children,  and  even 
more  than  this  amount,  are  deducted  from  the  wages 
of  the  workingmen  themselves.  This  is  indisputable, 
but  even  if  it  were  not,  the  workingmen  of  the  country 
should  be  —  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  —  above 
the  temptation  to  obtain  a  temporary  increase  iu  the 
income  of  their  families  by  means  of  the  sacrifice  of 
their  own  flesh  and  blood. 

The  trade  unions  of  this  country  should  stand  for 
education  laws  in  the  various  States,  compelling  all 
children  below  the  age  of  16  to  attend  school  for  the 
full  term.  They  should  also  insist  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  establishing  a  minimum  age  of  16  years 
below  which  children  might  not  work  in  mills,  mines, 
factories,  or  mercantile  establishments.  These  laws 
should  be  rigidly,  strictly,  and  equably  enforced,  and 
the  various  evasions  due  to  the  deliberate  perjury  of 
parents  and  employers  should  be  guarded  against. 
Provision,  I  believe,  should  be  made  for  cases  in 
which  such  a  prohibition  of  child  labor  would  work 
undue  and  exceptional  hardship,  but  these  regulations 
should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  no  lavoritism  could 
result  and  that  no  large  body  of  children  could  be 
employed.  There  are  a  few  cases,  amounting,  per- 
haps, to  two  or  three  per  cent  of  the  children  drafted 
into  factories  and  mines,  in  which  the  establishment 
of  a  minimum  age  of  16  might  work  needless  hard- 
ship, but,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  laws  of  several 
States,  these  cases  may  be  provided  for  without  open- 
ing the  door  to  numerous  evasions  and  to  the  practical 
nullification  of  the  law. 

Whatever  the  specific  measure  taken  by  trade  unions, 
their  policy  must  always  be  based  upon  the  fixed 
determination  to  keep  children  out  of  the  factory  and 
the  mine.  The  prosperity,  the  very  existence,  of  our 
civilization  depends  upon  the  safeguarding  and  pro- 
tection of  the  child,  depends  upon  the  immunity  of 
the  weak  from  the  oppression  and  aggression  of  the 
strong  and  unscrupulous.  No  trade  unionist  is  loyal 
to  his  cause,  who  is  not  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of 
the  least  of  the  little  children  in  industry,  and  no  per- 
manent progress  can  be  attained  until  all  workmen 
and  all  well-intentioned  members  of  society  are  united 
in  a  determined  effort  to  protect  children  and  to 
guarantee  to  them  a  happy,  hcalthj-,  and  useful  ex- 
istence.—  Organised  Labor,  by  John  Mitchell,  1903. 

The  question  of  child  labor  is  not  a  new  one  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky.  .  .  .  Whilst  the  Child  Labor  Law, 
placing  the  age  limit  for  children  to  work  in  factories, 
workshops,  etc.,  at  14  years,  has  only  been  on  our 
statute  books  18  mouths,  it  hus  been  the  means  of 
checking  the  growing  tendency  of  employing  chil 
dren.    Still  there  remains  much  to  be  done  in  order 
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to  strengthen  the  law  in  its  weak  points.  The  present 
law  designates  the  county  judges  and  county  attorneys 
of  this  Commonwealth  as  the  sole  custodians  of  the 
law.  They  can  destroy  much  effect  of  the  law  if  care- 
less in  granting  permits  for  children  to  work.  Un- 
fortunately, this  has  been  the  case  in  many  counties 
throughout  the  State.  Several  judges  have  granted 
permits  to  children  ranging  all  the  way  from  eight  to 
12  years  of  age;  a  majority  of  them  can  not  read  and 
write,  not  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  the  work  they  are 
to  perform,  the  long  hours  of  labor  and  the  dangerous 
and  unhcalthful  conditions  surrounding  them.  These 
children,  in  most  cases,  are  required  to  work  12  hours 
daily.  I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  a  majority 
of  judges  of  the  various  counties  administer  the  law 
splendidly,  guarding  it  as  they  would  their  lives.  How- 
ever, the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  require  county 
judges  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  child  can  read 
and  write  the  English  language  before  granting  them 
permits,  no  matter  how  justifiable  the  case  may  other- 
wise be.  This  would,  in  my  opinion,  put  a  check  on 
the  heartless  parents,  who  themselves  have  never  re- 
ceived educational  training,  and  consequently  never 
consider  the  need  of  education  for  their  children,  nor 
look  to  their  future  welfare,  their  only  desire  being  to 
hire  out  their  offspring  as  slaves  of  capital  for  some 
email-moneyed  consideration.  It  is  especially  shame- 
ful that  in  this  State  there  should  be  found  any  parents 
80  brutal  as  to  knowingly  and  wilfully  give  their  written 
consent  for  the  employment  of  their  children  to  operate 
and  work  about  machinery  of  the  most  dangerous 
character;  besides,  they  exonerate  such  manufacturer 
from  all  blame  for  accidents  or  even  deaths  that  might 
occur  to  such  child  while  so  employed.  I  have  per- 
sonally read  and  examined  many  such  statements  of 
consent.  The  Labor  Inspector  should  be  given  the 
power  to  remove  children  from  all  such  places  deemed 
unsafe  and  dangerous  to  life  and  limb,  and  I  shall  so 
recommend.  .  .  . 

As  shown  in  the  review  of  the  work  of  inspection, 
we  have  caused  to  be  dismissed  807  children  under  14 
years  of  age;  we  have  required  930  sworn  statements 
of  children  who  appeared  of  a  doubtful  age;  we  have 
examined  684  permits  granted  by  county  judges.  Many 
children  worked  months  without  having  certificates  on 
file  showing  that  they  were  past  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Their  employers,  in  many  cases,  being  too  busy  to  at- 
tend to  the  matter  themselves,  must  trust  entirely  to 
their  foremen  in  these  matters.  Copies  of  the  law 
have  been  furnished  to  proprietors,  foremen,  owners, 
and  all  other  persons  having  the  right  to  hire  and  dis- 
charge, and  as  much  publicity  has  been  given  the  law 
as  could  be  obtained,  in  order  that  none  could  plead 
Ignorance  of  the  law  and  its  contents. 

I  desire  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  no  question  has 
more  keenly  interested  the  citizens  of  Kentucky, 
regardless  of  their  standing  in  life,  than  the  one  of 
child  labor.  Right-thinking  people  of  all  classes 
recognize  that  taking  children  from  school  at  a  youth- 
ful period  and  placing  them  in  factories,  workshops, 
etc.,  cuts  off  opportunity  for  physical  and  mental 
development.  If  there  is  one  thing  upon  which  people 
are  more  generally  agreed  than  any  other,  it  is  that 
the  existence  of  a  government  conducive  to  the  highest 
prosperity  of  all  is  dependent  upon  the  virtue,  health, 
and  intelligence  of  the  masses  who  compose  it.  Chil- 
dren forced  into  factories  and  other  kinds  of  employ- 
ment at  an  early  age  can  not,  except  in  very  rare 
cases,  develop  into  intelligent,  robust  men  and  women. 
...  If  certain  tendencies  in  our  industrial  develop- 
ment are  found  to  be  at  war  with  the  proper  education 
of  the  youth  of  our  State  or  country,  no  argument  is 
needed  to  convince  any  thoughtful  person  that  such 


tendencies  should  be  checked.  Even  if  goods  are 
made  cheap,  is  not  the  cheapness  purchased  too  dearly 
if  purchased  at  the  expense  of  stunted,  crippled,  and 
dwarfed  human  beings?  We  can  not  afford  to  destroy 
men  and  women  in  their  childhood  for  the  sake  of 
cheapening  commodities.  An  advancing  civilization 
is  more  important  than  that  a  few  individuals  shall 
secure  great  wealth.  There  is,  moreover,  an  actual 
economy  to  the  State  in  so  educating  and  developing 
its  youth  as  to  produce  the  highest  and  best  type  of 
citizenship,  as  compared  to  allowing  men  to  be  reared 
in  an  atmosphere  of  withering  toil.  Ignorance,  and  un- 
hcalthful surroundings.  .  .  ,  Undoubtedly  the  most 
serious  offenders  in  this  State,  in  the  line  of  working 
children  when  they  ought  to  be  attending  school,  are 
the  worsted,  cotton,  woolen,  and  blanket  mills  and  the 
cordage,  hemp,. tobacco,  and  box  factories.  We  have 
done  all  in  our  power,  however,  to  give  those  little 
wage-earners  better  protection  on  machinery  as  well 
as  ventilation  and  sanitary  regulations. —  Bureau  of 
Agriculture ,  Labor  and  Statistics,  State  of  Kentucky, 
Report  from  July,  1002  to  December,  1903. 

A  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  children  in  New 
York  given  permits  to  work,  an  elimination  of  the 
perjury  by  parents  —  used  under  the  old  law  to  get 
children  into  factories  and  stores,  the  establishment 
of  systematic  co-operation  between  the  authorities 
which  enforce  the  law  and  the  authorities  which 
investigate  and,  if  necessary,  relieve  the  poverty  con- 
ditions, so  often  alleged  as  the  cause  of  child  labor  — 
these  are  some  of  the  facts  brought  out  in  a  report  of 
the  Child  Labor  Committee  of  New  York. 

The  new  law  has  been  in  operation  since  October  1. 
During  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber certificates  were  issued  to  2,922  children  in  New 
York  City,  or  67  per  cent  of  all  who  applied;  whereas 
during  the  same  months  of  the  preceding  year  certifi- 
cates were  issued  to  4,353  children,  or  80  per  cent  of 
all  who  applied.  The  stricter  requirements  which 
have  caused  this  change  are  as  follows : 

1.  A  minimum  age. 

2.  A  minimum  amount  of  schooling. 

3.  Proof  that  the  child  has  been  observing  the  com- 
pulsory school  law. 

For  18  years  the  minimum  age  in  New  York  State 
has  been  14  years,  but  not  until  the  present  time  has 
any  real  evidence  of  age  been  required.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  under  the  old  law  more  than  half 
of  the  affidavits  filed  by  parents  regarding  their  chil- 
dren's age  were  false.  Under  the  new  law  the  parent's 
word  is  not  recognized  as  proving  age.  For  every  cer- 
tificate issued  there  is  filed  some  official  or  religious 
paper  as  evidence  of  age.  From  an  examination  of 
more  than  200  of  these  certificates  it  appears  that  in  41 
per  cent  of  the  cases  official  birth  certificates  were  filed ; 
in  41  per  cent,  baptismal  certificates ;  and  in  11  per  cent, 
confirmation  or  Jewish  "  Barmitzvah  "  ceruficates. 
Circumcision  certificates  and  passports  are  also  filed  in 
a  few  cases.  The  number  who  are  unable  to  produce 
the  proof  of  age  required  is  gratifylngly  small,  an 
average  of  but  18  a  week  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan. 

In  requiring  a  minimum  amount  of  schooling  in 
addition  to  a  minimum  age.  New  York  is  in  advance 
of  all  other  States  in  the  union.  The  provision  is 
practically  that  14-year-old  children  who  wish  to  work 
must  have  reached  at  least  the  grade  of  the  average 
12year-old  child.  In  addition  to  this,  children  must 
prove  over  their  principal's  signature  that  they  have 
been  keeping  the  school  law  —  that  is  to  say,  have  been 
attending  school  regularly  up  to  the  age  of  14  years. 
The  enforcement  of  these  conditions  has  revealed 
the  fact  that   over  7,000  14-year-old  children  in  the 
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public  Bchools  alone  were  in  or  below  the  12-year-old 
grade,  and  were  thu8  ineligible  for  work  certificates 
had  they  all  applied.  Prompt  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  Board  of  Education  to  remedy  this  condition  by 
the  formation  of  special  classes  for  the  more  individual 
treatment  and  more  rapid  advancement  of  such  chil- 
dren. The  number  of  children  refused  because  they 
are  below  grade  or  because  they  have  been  violating 
the  school  law  averaged  48  a  week  in  the  borough  of 
Manhattan  between  November  21  and  January  2. 

The  harmony  between  the  compulsory  education 
and  child  labor  laws,  secured  for  the  first  time  last 
winter,  has  made  the  basis  of  a  co-operation  between 
the  Boards  of  Education  and  Health  which  was  im- 
possible before.  The  names  of  all  children  who  are 
refused  work  certificates  by  the  Board  of  Health  are 
now  sent  each  week  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
attendance  otficers  see  to  it  that  they  remain  in  school. 
These  children  are  sometimes  14  and  even  15  years  of 
age,  but  are  rejected  because  of  their  deficient  school- 
ing. They  are  required  to  remain  in  school  until  thej' 
reach  the  age  of  16  years  unless  they  qualify  for  work 
before  that  time;  similarly,  co-operation  has  been 
established  with  the  State  Department  of  Labor.  In- 
spectors of  this  Department  find  from  25  to  50  children 
a  week  working  illegally  in  factories.  The  names  of 
such  children  are  sent  regularly  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. They  are  thus  not  merely  turned  into  the 
street  or  left  free  to  find  illegal  employment  elsewhere ; 
they  are  placed  in  school  and  kept  there  until  they 
qualify  for  work. 

To  anticipate  the  complaint  that  the  law  works  a 
hardship  in  cases  where  it  is  claimed  the  child's  earn- 
ings are  needed  for  the  support  of  the  family,  the  Child 
Labor  Committee  announced  that  it  would  see  that  no 
suffering  was  caused  if  such  cases  were  brought  to  its 
attention.  The  69  cases  of  this  character  referred  to 
the  Committee  have  all  been  provided  for  through  the 
regular  relief  societies  of  the  city.  In  51  instances 
visits  to  the  homes  proved,  usually  on  the  admission 
of  the  parent,  that  the  child's  earnings  were  not  really 
needed.  In  13  cases  need  of  a  temporary  character 
was  discovered  and  relief  was  given  until  the  family 
again  became  independent  by  the  re-employment  of  the 
wage-earner  who  had  either  been  out  of  work  or  sick. 
Five  cases  remain  where  the  need  was  continuous;  in 
each  of  these  the  child  is  now  kept  at  school,  the  family 
receiving  what  is  termed  a  "scholarship,"  nearly  if 
not  equivalent  to  what  the  child  could  earn  if  it  had 
been  allowed  to  work.  But  only  a  part  of  the  cases  of 
this  character  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
this  Committee;  many  have  been  referred  direct  to  the 
relief  societies  by  the  district  superintendents  of  schools 
in  accordance  with  instructions  recently  issued  from 
the  Board  of  Education.  —  Report  of  the  Child  Labor 
Committee,  Neio  York,  on  New  Child  Labor  Law,  1904. 

One  of  the  most  far  reaching  among  the  recent  laws 
of  Germany  is  that  governing  the  employment  of 
minors  in  industrial  pursuits,  enacted  March  30,  1903, 
to  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1904. 

This  law  forms  the  last  link  in  a  long  chain  of  legis- 
latlon  aimed  against  the  abuse  of  infant  labor,  and  is 
thought  to  complete  the  protection  of  children  from 
industrial  exploitation. 

Infant  labor,  apart  from  that  in  industrial  plants, 
was  hitherto  beyond  control,  especially  that  found 
among  "home  manufacturers."  The  latter  employ- 
ment embraces  by  far  the  larger  number  of  children 
thus  held  to  labor,  latest  statistics  showing  that  only 
27,000  German  children  under  14  years  of  ago  labored 
In  factory  plants,  while  532,283  under  that  age  were 
engaged  in  diverse  industrial  pursuits  outside  of  fac- 


tories, thus  comprising  six  percent  of  all  German  chil- 
dren of  school  age. 

The  law  in  question  primarily  differentiates  between 
employments  in  which  children's  labor  Is  absolutely 
prohibited  and  such  as  admit  of  the  labor  of  children 
under  14  years  of  age,  certain  restrictions  and  safe- 
guards being  observed. 

Inhibited  trades  comprise  building  operations  of  all 
kinds,  brickyards,  certain  classes  of  manufacturing 
establishments,  the  breaking  of  rocks,  chimney  sweep- 
ing, hauling  or  teaming,  grinding  or  mixing  of  paints, 
and  work  in  cellars  or  vaults.  The  law  itself  permits 
the  upper  house  (Bundesrath)  to  extend  the  prohibi- 
tion to  other  trades  not  enumerated.  Some  trades  or 
occupations  are  named  in  the  conduct  of  which  such 
children  may  be  only  employed  as  messengers  or  for 
the  doing  of  chores.  In  still  other  trades  the  law 
draws  distinctions  between  the  employment  of  non- 
related  and  own  children.  The  latter  term  is  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  to  include  more  remote 
descendants,  nephews,  nieces,  wards,  stepchildren, 
and  any  other  minors  that  regularly  constitute  mem- 
bers of  the  household. 

Infants  are  defined  to  be  such  as  are  under  13  years 
of  age,  as  well  as  such  boys  and  girls  still  suliject  to 
compulsory  school  attendance.  The  employment  of 
one's  own  children  is  permitted  in  a  somewhat  larger 
degree  than  that  of  nonrelated  children,  provided 
always  that  the  industry  itself  is  not  a  prohibited  one. 

In  manufactories,  trades,  and  traffic  the  employment 
of  nonrelated  children  under  12  years  of  age  is  abso- 
lutely prohibited.  Own  children  are  protected  from 
such  employment  when  under  the  age  of  10  years. 
Employment  of  nonrelated  children  over  12  years  of 
age  is  also  forbidden  between  the  hours  of  8  p.m.  and 
8  A.M.,  as  well  as  before  the  beginning  of  the  morning 
school  hour.  The  labor  of  such  children  must  not 
exceed  three  hours  per  day  during  school  terms,  nor 
four  hours  per  day  during  vacation.  A  recess  of  two 
hours  must  be  afforded  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 
In  the  afternoons  such  employment  can  only  begin  a 
full  hour  after  close  of  school.  The  same  provisions 
cover  the  employment  of  own  children  over  10  years 
of  age.  Such  own  children  are  forbidden  to  labor  in 
the  homes  or  shops  of  parents  or  guardians  for 
strangers.  Neither  own  nor  other  children  can  be 
employed  in  public  theatrical  exhibitions;  but  the 
proper  authorities  may  permit  an  exception  where  the 
school  authorities  are  convinced  that  interest  in  art  or 
science  will  be  promoted  and  the  morals  of  the  child 
not  imperiled  thereby.  Due  care  is  also  required  that 
no  injury  to  health  be  sustained  through  the  child's 
participation  in  such  exhibitions. 

In  the  conduct  of  inns  and  taverns  children  under 
the  age  of  12  years  can  not  be  employed  in  any  capac- 
ity, nor  may  young  girls  be  engaged  in  serving 
guests.  The  employment  of  children  over  12  years 
old  in  such  branches  is  subject  to  the  same  restrictions 
above  set  forth  relative  to  their  employment  in  fac- 
tories, trades,  and  traffic.  But  in  towns  having  less 
than  20,000  inhabitants,  the  local  magistrate,  after 
consultation  with  the  school  authorities,  may  permit 
exceptions  in  instances  where  inns  or  taverns  are 
customarily  conducted  only  by  members  of  the  fami- 
lies of  proprietors,  and  a  satisfactory  showing  is  made 
that  the  child's  morals  are  not  improperly  affected 
thereby. 

One  of  the  chief  lines  of  infant  labor  in  this  country 
is  the  carrying  of  parcels  or  messages.  According  to 
statistics,  42,837  children  in  Germiiny  are  emiiloyed  in 
currying  bakers'  wares,  45,603  in  earrj  ing  newr'papere, 
and  35,900  as  messengers  simply.  This  law  draws  a 
wide  distinction  between  own  and  nonrelated  children 
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with  rpgard  to  this speciesof  employment.  Nonrelated 
children  nre  protected  by  the  same  provisions  which 
are  above  set  forth  relative  to  factories,  trades,  and 
traffic,  but  with  a  certain  transition  period  pmvided. 
From  January  1,  1904,  to  January  1,  1906,  the  govern- 
ing authorities,  with  the  advice  of  the  school  author- 
ities, may  in  each  district,  or  parts  thereof,  permit  the 
employment,  in  certain  or  all  of  the  trades,  of  children 
over  the  age  of  12  years  as  early  as  6.30  a.m.  and  be- 
fore the  opening  of  school,  but  not  longer  than  one 
hour  preceding  such  opening,  and  this  permission  must 
cease  absolutelj'  after  January  1,  1906. 

Own  children  maybe  employed  in  the  carrying  of 
goods  or  messages  without  other  limitation  than  such 
as  may  be  established  by  way  of  police  regulation. 
Finally,  this  law  contains  provisions  relative  to  Sunday 
as  a  day  of  rest.  Nonrelated  children  can  not,  as  a 
rule,  be  made  to  labor  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Such 
restriction  is,  however,  not  enforced  as  to  Sunday  ex- 
hibitions which  serve  to  promote  the  interests  of  sci- 
ence and  art.  The  delivery  of  parcels  and  messages 
on  Sundays  is  limited  to  two  hours  and  can  not  con- 
tinue after  one  p.m.  Neither  may  the  same  occur  later 
than  30  minutes  preceding  the  main  church  service, 
nor  during  the  same.  The  employment  of  own  chil- 
dren on  Sundays  is  prohibited  only  in  factories,  trades, 
and  traffic,  while  otherwise  their  work  is  no  more  re- 
stricted than  on  week  days. 

Every  employer  about  to  hire  children  pursuant  to 
the  terms  of  this  law  must  notify  the  local  police  au- 
thorities of  such  intention.  This  notice  must  set  forth 
the  location  and  character  of  the  establishment  where 
such  children  are  to  labor.  No  such  notice  need  be 
given  where  the  employment  is  a  merely  occasional 
one  or  for  disconnected  chores.  The  regular  employ- 
ment of  an  infant  is  unlawful  until  the  prospective 
employer  shall  have  secured  an  employment  card  for 
such  infant.  The  police  department  of  the  locality 
where  the  child  was  last  domiciled  must  issue  such 
card  gratuitously  on  application  or  with  the  consent 
of  the  person  standing  in  loco  parentis  to  the  child. 

The  employer  must  preserve  this  card,  produce  the 
same  upon  official  demand,  and  surrender  it  to  the  par- 
ent or  guardian  of  the  child  upon  conclusion  of  the 
employment. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  enforcement  of  this  law, 
it  is  believed,  will  be  found  in  the  question  of  control, 
especially  so  with  regard  to  children  working  at  home. 
On  the  one  hand,  a  too  rigid  espionage  upon  the 
domestic  affairs  of  each  family  was  justly  deemed  un- 
desirable, while,  on  the  other,  a  certain  measure  of 
police  interference  could  not  be  avoided.  Section  20 
of  this  law,  therefore,  empowers  that  the  police  au- 
thorities of  the  district,  in  cases  where  abuses  appear, 
may,  after  consultation  with,  or  on  motion  of,  the 
school  authorities,  either  limit  or  altogether  prohibit 
the  employment  of  any  infant  in  the  manner  otherwise 
permitted,  or  cancel  its  card  and  forbid  the  issuance 
of  a  new  one.  The  police  authorities  are  further  per- 
mitted, in  order  to  abolish  conditions  seriously  en- 
dangering good  morals,  to  limit  or  altogether  forbid 
the  employment  of  children  in  certain  inns  or  taverns. 

The  body  to  whom  the  general  enforcement  of  the 
law  is  intrusted  in  Prussia  is  the  board  of  trade  in- 
spectors (Gewerbe-Inspektoren).    To  this  end,  they 
shall  possess  all  the  official  powers  of  the  local  police 
authorities,    especially    that    of    CQUstant    inspection. 
However,  such  inspections  may  not  occur  at  night  in 
private  dwellings  where  own  children  alone  are  en-    1 
gaged,  unless  good  cause  shall  exist  to  suspect  that    j 
such  children  are  made  to  work  at  night.     While  the 
law  does  not  more  closely  define  the  term  "  night,"  it    ' 
may  be  assumed  that  thereby  the  usual  hours  of  rest    I 


and  abstention  from  work  are  intended.  At  least  there 
is  nothing  in  the  law  to  indicate  that  the  legislators 
thereby  intended  the  period  from  eight  p.m.  to  eight  a. m  . 

The  law  prescribes  certain  penalties  to  enforce 
obedience  to  its  requirements,  and  an  habitual  viola- 
tion thereof  may  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  of  six  months. 

As  a  novel  regulation  this  law  at  the  beginning  will 
probably  be  found  irksome  by  both  employers  and  par- 
ents, and  it  is  predicted  that  efforts  at  circumvention 
will  not  be  wanting.  Much  aid  in  creating  a  proper 
sentiment  iu  favor  of  the  law,  as  well  as  in  assistiDg 
toward  a  rigid  enforcement  of  its  beneficent  provisions, 
is  expected  from  the  school  authorities,  to  whom  the 
law  itself  has  given  a  voice  in  furthering  its  sociological 
aims.  The  public  policy  which  dictated  the  enactment 
of  the  law  Is  almost  universally  recognized  as  sound 
and  humane.  —  I/ugo  Muench,  Cojisul,  Plauen,  Oer- 
many,  Dec.  10,  1003. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  desirability  of 
absolutely  prohibiting  from  employment  children  un- 
der 16  years  of  age  who  are  illiterate ;  to  the  prohibition 
of  child  labor  iu  occupations  not  now  covered,  and 
to  the  prohibition  of  the  labor  after  seven  p.m.  of  all 
children  working  for  gain.  The  labor  of  children  is 
regulated  at  the  present  time  in  three  ways  :  (1)  by  the 
absolute  prohibition  to  engage  in  certain  industries 
until  a  certain  age  has  been  reached;  (2)  by  the  regu- 
lation of  the  hours  of  labor;  (3)  by  the  requirement  of 
certain  educational  qualifications.  .  .  . 

The  proposition  to  raise  the  age  limit  at  which  chil- 
dren shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  factories,  workshops 
and  mercantile  establishments  is  one  of  the  deepest 
importance,  and  deserves  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion. It  is  in  line  with  past  legislation  in  which 
Massachusetts  has  taken  an  enviable  lead.  In  1867 
the  age  limit  in  factories  and  workshops  was  fixed  at 
10  years;  in  1888,  at  13  years;  and  in  1898,  at  14  years; 
at  the  latter  date  the  prohibition  was  extended  to  mer- 
cantile establishments.  It  is  now  proposed  to  raise 
this  age  limit  still  higher.  .  .  .  The  total  number  of 
children  reported  as  employed  in  manufacturing, 
mechanical,  and  mercantile  establishments  has  not 
fluctuated  greatly  during  the  past  10  years.  Propor- 
tionally to  the  total  number  of  adult  operatives  engaged 
in  manufacturing  and  mercantile  pursuits  in  Massa- 
chusetts, there  has  been,  indeed,  a  marked  decrease. 
In  1892  the  ratio  of  child  to  adult  labor,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  returns  of  the  factory  inspectors,  was 
one  child  to  18  adults;  in  1897,  as  one  to  27;  and  in 
1902,  as  one  to  31.  We  cannot,  however,  ascribe  the 
results  indicated  by  these  favorable  figures  to  the  in- 
fluence of  legislation  alone.  Improvement  in  machin- 
ery has  made  automatic  many  processes  formerly 
given  into  the  hands  of  children;  public  sentiment  has 
undoubtedly  had  some  influence  in  discountenancing 
the  employment  of  children;  many  employers  are 
averse  to  child  labor;  and  fluctuations  in  industrial 
activity  frequently  effect  marked  changes  in  the  em- 
ployment of  minors.  ...  In  addition  to  the  legislation 
absolutely  excluding  children  from  certain  occupa- 
tions, two  States  —  New  York  and  Illinois  —  have 
recently  passed  certain  measures  which  practically 
shut  out  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  from  a  large 
range  of  employment  New  York,  for  instance,  re- 
stricts the  labor  of  children  under  16  to  nine  hours  a 
day,  and  Illinois  to  eight  hours  a  day.  .  .  .  From  this 
point  of  view,  these  two  States  may  be  said  to  have 
gone  beyond  Massachusetts  in  child  labor  legislation. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  problem  of 
child  labor  in  Massachusetts  is  more  difficult  to  adjust 
than  in  the  two  States  named.    Child   labor  here  is 
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more  concentrated  in  a  few  industries,  and  tliese  in- 
dustries compete  witli  rivals  in  States  which  are  only 
beginning  to  restrict  child  labor  to  any  considerable 
degree.  About  one-half  of  the  children  between  14 
and  16  years  are  to  be  found  In  the  textile  mills. 

While  an  immediate  increase  in  the  age  limit  of 
children  to  16  as  a  condition  of  employment  miaht  be 
a  hardship  to  some  of  the  industries  of  the  State,  we 
believe  that  there  is  no  sound  reason  for  concluding 
that  the  age  of  14  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  final  limita- 
tion. The  general  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth 
would  be  subserved  if  children  could  be  kept  in 
school  for  a  longer  period  of  youth ;  such  a  restriction 
would  also  undoubtedly  tend  to  diminish  the  migra- 
tion to  this  State  of  less  intelligent  grades  of  labor, 
which  rely  upon  the  earnings  of  small  children  for  the 
support  of  the  family;  and  it  would  in  the  long  run 
also  increase  the  intelligence,  and,  ultimately,  the 
efficiency  of  its  labor  force.  This  view  is  strength- 
ened when  it  is  seen  that  a  very  considerable  number 
of  children  now  leave  school  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  grammar  grade.  Many  children  from  the  foreign 
elements  of  our  population  pass  into  the  ranks  of  the 
employed  from  the  sixth  and  even  the  fifth  grade  of 
schooling.  While  it  may  be  undesirable  as  yet  to 
establish  a  definite  educational  qualification,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  completion  of  so  many  grades  of  the 
school  curriculum,  as  a  prerequisite  to  entering  upon 
employment,  it  certainly  is  desirable  that  the  State 
should  throw  its  weight  in  that  direction.  It  is  also 
true  that  many  children  at  the  age  of  14  are  physically 
undersized;  that  in  some  cases  parents  are  untruthful 
in  statements  made  in  regard  to  the  age  of  children, 
and  that  this  deception  is  made  the  more  possible 
with  an  Increasing  immigration  from  countries  in 
Eastern  Europe  or  Asia.  In  view,  however,  of  estab- 
lished industrial  conditions,  it  does  not  appear  desir- 
able to  increase  the  age  limit  at  one  stroke  by  as  much 
as  two  years;  and  we  are  impressed  by  the  fact  that, 
inasmuch  as  any  legislation  which  would  result  in 
preventing  children  from  engaging  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions necessarily  demands  an  extension  of  the  compul- 
sory school  age,  the  question  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
settled  without  some  discussion  of  the  educational 
factors  involved,  as  well  as  of  the  industrial  interests 
which  are  concerned. 

The  educational  aspects  of  this  question  are  obvi- 
ously of  the  gravest  importance.  On  the  one  hand,  is 
it  wise  to  force  all  children  14  years  of  age  to  attend 
school,  and  not  permit  them  to  follow  a  natural  im- 
pulse to  become  wage  earners,  either  on  their  own 
account  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  when  in 
distress?  On  the  other  hand,  is  our  educational  cur- 
riculum so  varied  at  the  present  time  that  it  can  meet 
the  wants  of  all  children  after  they  have  arrived  at  tlie 
age  of  14?  Objection  to  an  increase  in  the  school  age 
is  made  on  the  ground  that  some  children  after  the 
age  of  13  are  actually  better  off  in  the  factory  or  the 
store  than  in  the  school-room,  —  they  become  restless 
and  discontented;  sound  psychology,  it  is  asserted, 
demands  that  these  children  should  not  be  denied  the 
exercise  of  their  talents  in  industrial  activity;  if  re- 
pressed, or  forced  against  their  will  to  attend  school, 
they  are  apt  to  deteriorate  in  character  and  to  lower 
the  general  discipline  of  the  school.  It  is  also  de- 
clared that  many  schools  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
furnish  adequate  educational  facilities  for  a  much 
larger  number  of  children  above  the  nge  of  13;  this 
would  demand  an  enlargement  of  hiah  school  and 
other  forms  of  educational  investments  which  are 
very  expenhive. 

In  regard  to  arguments  of  this  character,  we  do  not 
feel  warranted  in  expressing  a  definite  judgment;  the 


truth  can  be  determined  only  by  a  prolonged  inquiry 
from  superintendents,  teachers,  officers  of  children's 
institutions,  and  school  committees.  It  is  recognized 
that  in  the  past  somewhat  similar  objections  have  been 
made  to  an  increase  in  the  compulsory  school  age  and 
the  age  under  which  employment  was  forbidden;  and 
we  have  already  observed  that  there  may  be  no  sound 
reason  why  the  Commonwealth  should  accept  14  years 
as  a  final  limit.  We  therefore  believe  that  the  subject 
of  raising  the  compulsory  school  age  to  15  should  be 
reported  upon  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  after 
legislative  authorization.  ...  If  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  be  favorable  to  an  increase  in  the 
compulsory  school  age  to  15,  we  recommend  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  stipulating  that  no  child  under  15  years 
of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop,  or 
mercantile  establishment.  .  .  . 

A  second  proposition  restricting  the  scope  of  child 
labor  relates  to  an  extension  of  prohibition  to  occupa- 
tions not  now  covered.  Children  under  14  years  of 
age  can  now  work  in  employments  other  than  fac- 
tories, workshops,  and  mercantile  establishments  when 
school  is  not  in  session.  They  can  thus  work  in  offices 
and  hotels ;  engage  in  street  trades,  as  new.spaper  boys, 
bootblacks,  and  peddlers;  deliver  for  express  or  tele- 
graph companies,  or  act  as  messengers.  If  employ- 
ment throughout  the  day  is  considered  undesirable  for 
children  under  14  years  of  age  in  factories  and  stores, 
it  would  seem  equally  so  for  children  in  business  of- 
fices, hotels,  and  in  express  or  messenger  service.  Re- 
strictions have  already  been  extended  over  some  of 
these  employments  in  New  York  and  Illinois.  New 
York  has  this  year  extended  the  child-labor  law  to 
protect  children  in  cities  of  over  3,000  inhabitants, 
employed  in  business  offices,  telegraph  offices,  restau- 
rants, hotels,  apartment  houses,  and  "in  the  distribu- 
tion and  transmission  of  merchandise  or  messages'' 
(Acts  of  1903,  c.  255) ;  and  Illinois  includes  in  the  list 
of  employments  prohibited  to  children  under  14,  work 
in  offices  and  hotels.  We  therefore  recommend  the 
passage  of  a  bill  extending  the  restriction  of  the  em- 
ployment of  minors.  .  .  . 

While  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  recommend  the 
exclusion  from  labor  in  gainful  occupations  of  all  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age,  we  believe  that  illiterates 
under  16  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  at  sight  and 
write  legibly  in  the  English  language  should  not  be  per . 
mitted  to  engage  in  employment  while  day  schools  are 
in  session.  At  the  present  time  all  illiterate  minors, 
including  those  16  years  and  upwards,  are  obliged, 
if  they  work,  to  attend  an  evening  school  (R.  L.,  c.  106, 
§  35).  .  .  .  Undoubtedly  the  work  of  these  schools  is 
well  done,  but  in  many  instances  this  double  duty  of 
day  labor  and  evening  attendance  we  believe  to  be  a 
hardship  to  children  as  young  as  14  and  15  years  old. 
It  does  not  conduce  to  the  development  of  an  educated 
electorate.  The  exclusion  of  illiterate  minors  under 
16  from  employment  will  create  some  hardship  in  indi- 
vidual families  and  possibly  be  temporarily  an  incon- 
venience to  some  mills;  but  if  a  minimum  amount  of 
education  is  regarded  as  a  condition  to  the  franchise 
in  Massachusetts,  a  consistent  policy  demands  that 
the  school  retain  its  claim  upon  the  child  to  at  least 
the  age  of  16,  in  order  to  make  good  this  condition. 
We  therefore  recommend  a  bill  forbidding  theemploy- 
ment  of  minors  under  16  years  of  age  who  cannot  read 
and  write  in  the  English  language.  .  .  . 

Various  propositions  liave  been  made  to  prohibit 
further  the  labor  of  children  at  night.  In  1888  a  law 
was  passed  preventing  night  work  by  children  under 
14  years  of  age  between  seven  p  Ji.  and  six  a.m.;  and 
in  1890  a  restrictive  measure  was  enacted  prohibiting 
minors  from  working  in  manufacturing  establishments 
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between  10  p.m.  and  six  a.m.  These  laws  Blill  stand. 
In  addition,  tliere  is  an  implied  limitation  upon  niglit 
work  of  minors  in  mercantile  establisliments,  by  tlio 
law  limiting  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  to  58  a 
week,  except  during  the  month  of  December.  .  .  • 
The  arguments  in  favor  of  shutting  children  out  from 
night  work  are  so  obvious  that  they  do  not  need  ex. 
tended  discussion,  nor  does  it  appear  that  one  kind  of 
employment  should  be  favored  as  against  another. 
The  physical  and  moral  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
exclusion  from  night  work  are  common  to  all  children. 
We  therefore  recommend  that  no  children  under  16 
years  of  ago  be  permitted  to  engage  in  any  gainful 
occupation  between  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  and 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  .  .  . 

i^ome  of  the  bills  brought  before  the  committee 
propose  that  the  labor  of  children  shall  be  restricted 
by  reducing  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  a  day  or  a 
week, as,  for  example,  to  nine  hours  a  day,  or  54  hours 
a  week.  Inasmuch  as  the  labor  of  children  interlocks 
in  some  industries  with  the  labor  of  adults  who  now 
work  10  hours  a  day,  we  fear  that  such  a  restriction 
would  practically  result  in  the  discharge  of  children 
from  employment.  Such  an  outcome  would  be  un- 
fortunate, unless  the  children  were  forced  to  attend 
school  by  a  change  in  the  compulsory  school  law, 
already  referred  to.  We  therefore  do  not  favor  the 
consideration  of  legislation  further  limiting  the  number 
of  hours  of  labor  of  children  until  that  question  is 
reported  upon  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

It  has  been  represented  that  much  hardship  results 
from  the  exception  made  in  the  58-hour  law  (R.  L.,  c. 
106,  §  23),  by  which  women  and  minors  in  mercantile 
establishments  may  be  compelled  to  work  long  hours 


during  the  month  of  December.  Wc  understand  that 
as  a  rule,  many  of  the  larger  stores  do  not  lake  ad- 
vantage of  this  exception,  but  obey  the  spirit  of  the 
58-hour  law  throughout  the  year.  Wo  see  no  reason 
why  all  establishments  should  not  conform  to  the 
more  considerate  practice  of  the  majority.  If  stores 
find  it  necessary  to  keep  open  evenings  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  customers  at  the  holiday 
season,  arrangements  should  bo  made  for  adjusting 
the  "hours  of  employees  throughout  the  day  so  that 
the  total  number  of  hours  does  not  exceed  68  a  week. 
If  more  assistance  is  needed  because  of  additional 
trade,  we  see  no  reason  why  exceptional  burdens 
should  be  placed  upon  the  old  employees,  instead  of 
hiring  an  additional  force.  We  consequently  recom- 
mend a  bill  extending  the  provisions  of  the  58  hour 
law  for  women  and  minors  so  as  to  include  the  month 
of  December.  ...  In  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
present  conditions  do  not  justify  us  in  recommending 
any  change  at  this  time  in  the  law  restricting  the 
labor  of  women  and  minors  to  58  hours  a  week,  ex- 
cept as  above  proposed. 

The  foregoing  recommendations  refer  to  fundamental 
principles,  —  that  children  should  be  educated,  rather 
than  work;  that  they  should  not  work  in  the  evening; 
that  ignorance  is  inconsistent  with  good  citizenship; 
and  that  legislation  should  be  uniform  for  all  months 
of  the  year.  Whatever  amendments  to  our  factory 
laws  are  found  wise  in  the  course  of  experience,  in 
order  to  enforce  these  principles,  should  be  cheerfully 
supported.  No  obstacles  should  be  placed  in  the  way 
of  perfecting  amendments  — Report  of  Committee  on 
Relations  between  Employer  and  Employee,  Massachu- 
setts, January,  1904. 


BI-MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOOKOUTS. 


Massachusetts  seems  particularly  free  at  the  present  time  froni  labor 
disturbances  of  a  serious  or  protracted  nature.  With  the  exception  of 
the  strike  in  the  printing  trades  and  the  lockout  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
seamen,  both  in  Boston,  as  well  as  the  strike  of  the  weavers  at  the  Dart- 
mouth Mill,  New  Bedford,  the  disputes  have  been  of  minor  importance 
and  of  short  duration. 

Consideration  as  to  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  during 
January  and  February,  1904,  shows  25,  a  comparatively  small  number 
as  against  42  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1903,  and  44  for  the  first 
two  months  of  1902. 

A  lessening  of  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  resorted  to  may 
be  attributed  largely  to  the  organization  of  employers  and  the  growing 
disposition  on  the  part  of  employers  and  employees  to  secure  joint  trade 
agreements.  This  is  a  very  noticeable  feature  of  the  present  industrial 
situation,  and  is  considered  the  most  eifectual  method  of  preventing  labor 
difficulties. 

The  increasing  tendency  of  employers  to  have  recourse  to  the  courts 
in  time  of  strikes  or  lockouts  may  prove  eventually  to  be  a  potent  factor 
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in  the  reduction  of  these  difficulties.  Injunctions  are  being  constantly 
sought  and  issued,  not  alone,  as  will  be  noted  from  recent  decisions  in 
the  Massachusetts  courts,  against  intimidation,  picketing,  and  coercion, 
but  for  diverse  grievances  such  as  sympathetic  strikes  and  for  the  prohi- 
bition of  certain  strike  benefits. 

Of  the  25  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  Commonwealth  during  the  first 
two  months  of  1904,  there  occurred  eight  in  January  and  17  in  February. 
The  distribution  and  numbers  of  the  disputes  by  cities  and  towns  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  statement :  Boston  and  Lynn  four  each ;  New  Bed- 
ford and  "Worcester  two  each ;  and  the  following  one  each :  Athol, 
Clinton,  FaMiaven,  Fall  River,  Gardner,  Haverhill,  Melrose,  Northamp- 
ton, Clinton,  Revere,  Springfield,  Uxbridge,  and  West  Springfield.  The 
causes  and  results  of  the  strikes  and  lockouts  are  shown  in  the  following 
table  : 


Causes. 


Succeeded 


Wages, 

Wages  and  other  grievances,  . 

For  reinstatenient  of  discharged  em- 
ployee,      

Against  employmeut  of  non-union 
men, 

Other  causes, 

Totals 


Com- 
promised 


Pending 


Total 

Strikes  and 

Locliouts 


As  to  the  duration  of  strikes  and  the  number  of  strikers  involved, 
we  find  that  one  strike  lasted  one  day  and  involved  35  workmen  ;  three 
lasted  two  days  and  involved  100  workmen  ;  one  involved  175  workmen 
and  lasted  five  days  ;  one  involving  18  employees  lasted  one  week ;  one 
lasted  10  days  and  involved  15.  In  10  instances,  the  disputes  were 
pending  at  the  close  of  the  period,  the  aggregate  number  involved  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  troubles  being  about  1,650  workmen.  In  seven 
strikes,  involving  about  450  workmen,  places  were  filled  as  soon  as 
possible. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  number  of  strikes  settled  during  the  period, 
for  which  both  duration  and  number  of  strikers  were  given,  involved  345 
strikers,  the  total  working  time  lost  being  1,370  daj's. 

As  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  summary,  the  most  important 
strikes  were  those  involving  the  printing  trades  and  the  coast  seamen  of 
Boston,  as  well  as  the  cotton  operatives  at  the  Dartmouth  Mill,  New 
Bedford.  As  these  are  pending  at  the  close  of  our  period  we  shall 
reserve  an  extended  account  of  same  until  the  May  Bulletin,  and  give 
here  but  a  brief  statement  of  each. 

On  February  1  about  250  compositors  of  printing  establishments  in 
Boston  struck  to  enforce  acceptance  of  the  new  price  list  presented  by 
Typographical  Union  No.  13  to  the  Typotheta?  and  firms  outside  of  the 
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association.  The  strike  affected  directly  and  indirectly  about  800  em- 
ployees ;  within  two  days  30  firms  had  granted  demands  and  compositors 
had  returned  to  work;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  strikers 
was  beino-  enlarged  b}'  additional  firms  refusing  demands  and  compositors 
going  out.  On  February  4,  the  pressmen  and  press  feeders  in  some 
establishments  went  out  in  sympathy.  Subse({uently  the  Typothetaj 
instituted  proceedings  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  a  sympathetic  strike, 
and  to  restrain  Typographical  Union  No.  13  from  paying  benefits  to 
pressmen  and  feeders  striking  in  sympathy  ;  a  temporary  injunction  was 
granted.  The  Typothetii?  later  asked  for  an  injunction  forbidding  the 
strikers  from  interfering  with  their  interests  by  inserting  advertisements 
asking  pressmen  and  feeders  to  remain  out  of  the  city  during  the  strike, 
advising  men  not  to  take  strikers'  places,  etc.  The  court  held  this 
measure  in  abej'ance  awaiting  the  complete  findings  of  the  case  now  being 
heard. 

A  lockout  was  inaugurated  on  January  28  by  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Carriers  Association  and  other  ship  owners  upon  members  of  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Seamen's  Union  resisting  a  reduction  of  $5  a  month  in  wages. 
About  400  sailors  were  involved  ;  about  150  men  in  Boston  are  out  at 
present  and  about  2,500  men  are  out  all  along  the  coast.  The  Associa- 
tion asked  for  an  injunction  on  February  25  restraining  the  officers  and 
members  of  Atlantic  Coast  Seamen's  Union  from  interfering  with  the 
business  of  the  Association  by  force,  threats,  or  intimidation  upon  any 
persons  seeking  their  employment,  or  by  promises  to  pay  board,  or  by 
persuasion  of  any  nature;  the  court  granted  a  temporary  injunction. 

On  February  12  about  530  weavers  at  the  Dartmouth  Mill,  New 
Bedford,  struck  because  they  would  not  submit  to  a  rule  obliging  them 
to  wash  the  floor  under  their  looms,  a  custom  that  had  been  in  force  for 
several  years.  About  100  weavers  returned  to  work  the  following  day ; 
strikers'  places  have  been  partially  filled,  and  about  one-half  the  weave 
room  is  running  at  the  close  of  our  period.     Weavers  Union  involved. 


PRICES  OP  CERTAIN  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  IN  TORONTO, 
CANADA,  AND  MASSACHUSETTS. 


In  a  weekly  newspaper  published  in  Toronto,  Canada,  entitled  The 
Toiler^  appeared  on  February  5,  1904,  an  advertisement  of  a  large  gro- 
cery house  quoting  prices  for  certain  articles  of  food.  These  prices  are 
given  in  the  first  column  of  figures  in  the  following  table.  "We  show  in 
comparison  prices  obtained  in  certain  of  the  cities  of  Massachusetts  in 
stores  of  the  same  character  and  grade  as  the  one  in  Canada.  The  local 
prices  were  obtained  in  February. 
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Articles. 

Toronto, 
Canada 

Boston 

Fall  River 

Haverhill 

Lynn 

New 
Bedford 

Salem 

Granulated  sugar  (9  lbs.),  • 

*$0.25 

$0.40i 

$0.43 

$0.45 

$0.45 

$0.50 

$0.45 

Potatoes, 'best  (1  peck), 

.121 

.30 

.35 

.30 

.20 

.30 

.32 

Butter,  fancy  dairy  (1  lb.  prints), 

.19 

.25 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.32 

.32 

Butter,  choice,  large  roll  (1  lb  ), 

.18 

- 

.27 

.26 

.24 

.26 

.24 

Cheese,  very  best  (1  lb.),     . 

.111 

.17 

.14 

.16 

.15 

.18 

.16 

Tapioca,  best  (7  lbs.),. 

.25 

.311 

.49 

.42 

.25 

.49 

.35 

Rice,  good  (5  lbs.),       .... 

.25 

.21 

.31 

.35 

.30 

.40 

.40 

Beans,  best  new  (8  lbs.),     . 

.25 

.30 

.41 

.63 

.36 

.40 

.37 

Cornmeal  (10  Ibf.) 

.25 

.23 

.28 

.25 

.30 

.30 

.30 

Graham  flour  (10  lbs), 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.30 

.25 

.35 

.30 

Hann,  best  boiled  (I  ib  ),     . 

.25 

.16 

.28 

.30 

.28 

.30 

.28 

Lard,  good  white  (1  lb.),     . 

.10 

.10 

.11 

.11 

.09 

.11 

.10 

Nutmegs,  large  (15) 

.10 

.08 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.14 

.15 

Malta  Vita  (2  pkgs.) 

.25 

.25 

.30 

.25 

.25 

.30 

.25 

Grape  Nuts  (2  pkgs  ), 

.25 

.24 

.25 

.24 

.25 

.30 

.24 

Rolled  oats  (3  pkgs  ) 

.25 

.24 

.30 

.27 

.30 

.30 

.30 

Flaked  wheat  (3  pkgs  ),      . 

.25 

.33 

.38 

.45 

.36 

.39 

.36 

Force  (2  pkgs.) 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.24 

.26 

.30 

.25 

Vim  (2  pkgs.) 

.25 

.30 

.30 

.38 

.45 

.30 

.38 

Lemons,  large  juicy  (3  doz.),      . 

.25 

.45 

.60 

.75 

.42 

.60 

.60 

Oranges,  large  sweet  (3  doz.),    . 

.25 

.57 

1.05 

.90 

.60 

1.20 

.75 

Starch,  silver  gloss  (3  pkgs  ),     . 

.25 

.30 

.24 

.27 

.25 

.24 

.24 

Pearline  (6  pkgs.) 

.25 

.36 

.60 

.60 

.25 

.60 

.58 

Soap,  best  laundry  (10  bars),      . 

.25 

.37 

.40 

.43 

.45 

.45 

.50 

In  combiDatioD  with  an  order  including  special  goods. 


INDUSTRIAL    AGREEMENTS 


The  presentation  of  trade  agreements  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees was  begun  in  Labor  Bulletin  No.  28,  November,  1903.  The 
subject  will  be  given  like  consideration  in  this  and  subsequent  issues 
of  the  Bulletin. 


Boston. 

Cahbiage  and  Cab  Deivees. 

Employers  and  Carriage  and  Cab  Drivers  Union 

No.  126. 

1.  That  11  hours  in  12  shall  constitute  a  day's  work, 
the  dinner  hour  to  be  as  near  the  middle  of  the  day  as 
possible. 

2.  That  $2  a  day  shall  be  the  minimum  daily  rate  of 
wages. 

3.  That  all  overtime,  when  it  is  necessary  for  drivers 
to  work  more  than  12  hours,  shall  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  25  cents  an  hour  or  fraction  thereof  for  each 
and  every  hour  worked. 

4.  That  five  hours  be  equal  to  half  time  or  $1. 

5.  That  members  of  this  union  be  given  work  in 
preference  to  any  other  if  of  equal  ability. 

6.  That  no  man  be  discharged  for  being  an  active 
worker  in  the  Union. 

7.  That  any  driver  suspended  on  account  of  acci- 
dent be  paid  for  time  lost,  provided  it  is  proved  he  is 
not  at  fault. 

8.  That  no  driver  be  compelled  to  work  for  any 
man  who  is  having  trouble  with  hie  employes  or  who 
is  unfair  to  labor. 

9.  This  schedule  to  be  in  force  for  one  year  from  De- 
cember, 1903. 

Team  Deivees. 

International   Brotherhood   of  Teamsters,  Local  25, 
and  the  Master  Teamsters  of  Boston. 
1.  Eleven  hours  in  12,  from  six  a.m.  to  six  p.m. 
Bhall  constitute  a  working-day.    Said  time  shall  com- 


mence from  time  of  reporting  at  stable  till  time  of 
dismissal  at  night.  One  hour,  on  or  as  near  the 
usual  hour  12  to  one  as  possible,  be  allowed  for 
dinner. 

2.  All  time  over  and  above  said  time  shall  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  an  hour,  or  fractional  part 
thereof,  except  Sundays  and  leaal  holidays,  which 
shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  double  time.  (It  is 
understood  that  men  shall  care  for  horses  on  the 
mornings  of  Sundays  and  holidays  and  pile  sleds  on 
one  holiday  without  extra  pay,  and  that  in  no  case 
shall  the  payment  for  a  holiday  be  deducted.  If  a 
man  is  called  upon  to  work  on  a  holiday,  he  shall  be 
paid  25  cents  an  hour  additional.) 

3.  The  holidays  recognized  in  this  agreement  are 
as  follows :  Washington's  Birthday,  Patriots'  Day, 
Memorial  Day,  June  17th,  .luly  4th,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  Under  no  circum- 
stances shall  any  member  of  the  organization  be 
required  to  work  on  Labor  Day.  The  days  herein 
named  shall  not  be  deducted  from  the  regular  weekly 
wages. 

4.  All  outside  lumpers  shall  receive  40  cents  an 
hour,  and  all  time  over  and  above  said  11  hours  shall 
be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half,  i.e.,  60 
cents,  fractional  jjarts  of  an  hour  to  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  one  hour. 

5.  Regular  lumpers  shall  receive  not  less  than  $14 
a  working-week.  Laborers  shall  receive  $12  a  week. 
A  lumper  is  one  who  takes  responsibility  and  directs 
operations ;  a  laborer  is  one  who  has  no  responsibility 
and  only  uses  physical  energy. 
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6.  The  niinimiim  rate  of  wages  a  week  for  drivers 
shall  lie  as  followH  : 

Ihorsc  light  wagons,     ....  $11 
1-horse  heavy  wagons,  .        .         .        .12 

2-hor8e  wagons 14 

3-horse  teams 15 

4-hor8e  teams, 16 

•<       5-horse  teams, 17 

6horse  teams, 18 

Fifty  cents  extra  a  day  shall  be  paid  for  less  than  a 
working-week.  A  substitute  shall  receive  the  same 
pay  as  the  man  whose  place  he  fills. 

In  hiring  teamsters  in  the  future,  members  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  shall  be  given 
the  preference,  and  one  member  of  the  organization  in 
each  stable  shall  be  allowed  to  act  as  representative  of 
the  organization,  without  discrimination. 

A  strike  shall  not  be  considered  except  as  herein 
named.  A  strike  ordered  by  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters  shall  not  be  an  annulment  of  this 
agreement,  or  a  violation  of  the  contract. 

Should  a  strike  be  ordered  by  the  I.  B.  of  T.  as 
above,  and  a  settlement  and  termination  be  not  agreed 
to  by  both  parties,  the  question  shall  be  submitted  to 
a  committee  of  Employers  and  Employees,  a  third 
party  to  be  chosen  by  the  Employers  and  Employees. 
This  agreement  shall  take  effect  Jan.  10,  1904,  and 
continue  in  force  for  one  year,  until  Jan.  10, 1905. 

Theatrical  Stage  Employees. 
Managers  of  Four  Local  Theatres  and  International 
Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees. 
We  the  undersigned  agree  to  abide  by  the  schedule 
as  presented,  the  same  to  go  into  effect  on  date  of 
November  1, 1903,  and  to  remain  in  force  for  the  term 
of  five  years  In  case  of  any  disagreement  arising 
during  this  period,  the  men  working  in  the  theatres 
must  remain  at  work  and  the  case  be  submitted  to 
International  Secretary-Treasurer,  or  his  successor  in 
office,  for  final  adjudication. 

1.  Day  Work.  That  $2.50  a  day  he  paid,  eight 
hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work. 

2.  Performances.  That  $1.50  each  for  stage  hands 
be  paid. 

3.  Calcium,  and  Electric  Calcium  Operators.  That 
they  be  paid  $1  a  performance. 

4.  Rehearsals.  That  $1.50  be  paid  for  a  four-hour 
rehearsal.  All  rehearsals  over  four  hours  shall  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  overtime. 

5.  Sunday  Work.  Time  at  the  rate  of  time  and 
one-half. 

6.  All  Overtime.  Shall  be  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  an 
hour. 

7.  The  union  will  recognize  the  neutrality  of  the 
stage  carpenter,  property  man  and  electrician.  All 
others  in  their  employ  (excepting  apprentices,  mean- 
ing assistant  property  boys,  electricians,  or  gas  man's 
assistant  or  stage  clearers)  must  be  members  of  Bos- 
ton Local  No.  11,  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical 
Stage  Employees .  If  in  the  future  the  stage  carpenter, 
property  man  or  electrician  desire  to  join  the  union 
he  shall  be  taken  in  under  the  same  conditions  as 
specified  in  Sec.  11,  namely,  an  initiation  fee  of  $5. 

8.  A  complete  list  of  the  unemployed  members 
shall  be  furnished  at  any  time  upon  the  written  re- 
quest of  the  managers,  and  shall  be  available  at  all 
times  for  the  selection  of  such  men  as  the  manage- 
ment may  desire  to  employ;  whenever  the  union  is 
iinable  to  supply  the  necessary  capable  men,  the  man- 
agement have  the  right  to  place  non-members  at  work 
temporarily  and  said  non-members  shall  be  allowed 
to  work' out  the  week  for  which  they  were  engaged. 

9.  All  men  engaged  for  any  production,  if  notified 


after  either  the  first  or  second  performance  to  this 
effect,  may  be  laid  off  by  the  management,  or  after  the 
first  week  of  any  running  piece,  at  one  week's  notice. 

10.  All  men  emjjloyed  upon  the  stage  shall  assist 
each  other  in  so  far  as  it  may  not  interfere  with  the 
general  discipline  of  the  theatre.  This  not  to  mean 
that  property  boys,  electrician  assistants  or  light  oper- 
ators be  thus  used  to  save  the  expense  of  a  stage  hand. 

11.  That  the  personal  guarantee  of  the  management 
shall  entitle  any  man  now  in  their  employ  to  be  ac- 
cepted into  membership  of  the  union  upon  a  nominal 
initiation  fee  of  •'?o. 

12.  One  hour  will  be  allowed  by  Local  Union  No. 
11  to  put  the  show  out  after  the  curtain  falls  on  the 
last  act  of  any  final  performance. 

13.  The  management  will  not  allow  any  member  of 
Local  No.  11  to  work  upon  his  stage  who  is  under 
suspension  by  the  Union  for  cause. 

14.  Any  stage  employee  who  shall  assign  his  salary 
to  any  outside  party  or  who  shall  subject  himself  to  a 
garnishee  process  will  be  forthwith  discharged. 

15.  No  member  of  the  union  shall  be  admitted  to 
any  stage  except  when  employed  thereon. 

16.  This  agreement  to  apply  to  all  theatres  in  Bos- 
ton now  managed  by  said  managers  or  any  that  may 
come  under  their  management  during  the  five  years 
here  mentioned. 

Garment  Workers. 

Local  Union  No.  1  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  of 

America  and  Employers. 

Local  Union  No.  1,  in  consideration  of  $1  from  em- 
ployer, agrees  to  furnish  employer  with  all  help 
necessary  to  perform  labor  on  men's  and  boys'  gar- 
ments manufactured  by  employer  within  24  hours 
after  the  receipt  of  a  written  demand  for  same,  pro- 
vided that  union  has  such  help  at  its  command.  All 
help  so  furnished  shall  work  nine  hours  each  day  and 
no  more  at  such  work,  and  on  such  machines  as  shall 
be  designated  by  the  union,  excepting  on  holidays  and 
in  cases  of  sickness  or  any  other  unavoidable  detention. 

Nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work;  such 
labor  to  be  performed  between  7.30  a.m.  and  5.30  p.m., 
except  on  holidays  when  no  work  shall  be  required  or 
performed.  Machinery  used  by  employer  shall  not 
start  before  7..30  a.m.  and  shall  stop  promptly  at  5.30 
P.M.  No  work  shall  be  done  by  any  of  said  employees 
excepting  during  the  above  hours,  the  kind  of  labor 
contracted  for  and  on  such  machinery  as  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  employee  and  approved  by  the  union  at 
the  date  of  his  or  her  employment. 

If  any  workman  supplied  by  the  union  is  dis- 
charged by  the  employer  cause  satisfactory  to  the 
union  for  such  discharge  shall  be  reported  and  fur- 
nished by  the  employer.     All  labor  performed  in  shop 

shall  be  upon  garments  classified  as  Class by  the 

iinion,  and  all  labor  shall  be  performed  and  paid  for 
by  the  piece  according  to  the  prices  contained  in  the 
schedule  hereto  attached,  excepting  only  when  em- 
ployees are  hired  by  the  week  when  the  price  for 
weekly  work  as  contained  in  schedule  shall  be  the 
minimum  price  paid .  Each  employee  shall  be  paid  in 
full  at  the  end  of  each  week. 

All  persons  employed  in  shop  shall  he  members  in 
good  standing  of  United  Garment  Workers  of  America, 
local  L^nion  No.  1. 

The  employer  shall  employ  no  apprentice  or  other 
person  not  furnished  by  the  union,  in  connection  with 
his  said  business,  and  all  persons  other  than  skilled 
labor  shall  be  known  and  called  apprentices  and  shall 
receive  pay  as  such.  They  shall  be  directed  and 
taught  by  and  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  skilled 
labor  employed  by  such  employer. 
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Any  person  who  may  be  delegated  by  the  union 
will  be  allowed  to  enter  any  premises  occupied  by 
employer,  and  employer  will  in  no  way  or  manner 
interfere  with  such  representative  in  the  performance 
of  his  diities. 

Employer  agrees  in  event  of  a  breach  in  the  whole 
or  part  of  any  of  the  foregoing  agreement  on  his  part 
to  be  kept  and  performed  (continued  for  48  hours),  he 
will  pay  to  the  union  as  liquidated  damages  for  such 
breach  the  sum  of  $50  for  each  machine  contained  in 
his  establishment  at  the  signing  of  this  agreement, 
which  number  is  mutually  agreed  to  be  —  machines. 
If  employer  should  default  in  or  neglect  to  make  such 
payment,  the  same  may  be  recovered  as  liquidated 
damages  by  union  in  an  action  at  law,  it  being  mutu- 
ally understood  and  agreed  that  said  amount  is  the  dam- 
age which  union  will  sustain  by  any  breach  thereof. 

The  employer  shall  furnish  to  the  Union  a  bond  or 
mortgage  in  a  sum  equal  to  $50  for  each  machine 
operated  by  him  to  satisfy  any  claim  which  may  accrue 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  agreement. 

This  agreement  to  be  and  remain  in  force  up  to  and 
including  July  31,  1904. 

Cigar  Bos  Makers. 

Cigar  Box  Manufacturers  and  Amalgamated  Wood- 
workers International  Union,  Local  No.  '201. 

Cigar  box  manufacturers  shall  have  full  control  of 
hiring  and  discharging  their  own  help,  but  agree  to 
hire  none  but  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Wood- 
workers International  Union  who  are  in  good  stand- 
ing, and  who  are  able  to  do  the  grade  of  work  called 
for,  or  workmen  who  upon  being  hired  by  them  shall 
make  application  for  membership  in  said  union,  or 
signify  their  intention  to  do  so,  on  or  before  the  sec- 
ond week  of  their  employment. 

Nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  without 
any  reduction  of  wages;  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August  the  work  shall  cease  Saturday  at  1 
P.M.  In  case  of  necessity,  emploj'ees  to  work  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  employers  to  be  governed  by 
the  overtime  clause. 

All  overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and 
one-half;  this  includes  work  on  legal  holidays. 

No  work  shall  be  performed  upon  Labor  Bay. 

Minimum  wages  shall  be  as  follows :  Fitters,  cross 
cutter,  rip  sawyer,  planer  and  facing  machine,  $12; 
nailing  machine   $10;  top  printers,  $13. 

Any  workmen  now  receiving  more  than  the  above 
wages  shall  not  he  subjected  to  a  reduction  by  the 
action  of  this  scale. 

If  an  employee  is  late,  reduction  shall  be  made  only 
for  the  time  he  loses. 

In  case  of  a  dispute  arising,  two  representatives 
from  the  employer  and  two  from  the  employees,  ap- 
pointed by  the  union,  shall  endeavor  to  make  a  satis- 
factory settlement;  in  case  no  satisfactory  settlement 
can  be  made  by  this  method,  then  the  dispute  shall  be 
referred  to  the  State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbi- 
tration within  a  reasonable  time,  and  the  decision  of 
said  Board  shall  be  final.  During  the  time  that  the 
attempted  settlement  is  under  consideration,  there 
shall  be  no  strike  or  lockout. 

Union  No.  201  grants  the  use  of  the  Amalgamated 
Woodworkers  International  Union  label  to  employers, 
to  be  used  as  follows  :  (1)  On  any  lioxes  made  by 
them  for  firms  who  are  recognized  by  the  Interna- 
tional Cigar  Makers  Union  of  America,  also  Loca)  97 
of  Boston.  (2)  Not  on  boxes  for  firms  that  do  not 
make  union-made  cigars.  (3)  That  they  are  under 
no  obligation  to  use  it  on  any  box,  but  may  supply 
orders  received  by  tliem  from  any  quarter,  whether 


from  firms  that  employ  union  labor  or  from  those 
that  employ  non-union  labor. 

Employer  may  employ  two  apprentices  in  the  nail- 
ing department,  each  to  serve  a  term  of  two  years,  at 
the  following  rate  of  wages  :  F'irst  year,  not  less  than 
$6  a  week ;  second  year,  not  less  than  $8  a  week. 
Two  apprentices  may  be  employed  in  the  mill  depart- 
ment, each  to  serve  a  term  of  two  years  at  the  follo*v- 
ing  rate  of  wages:  First  year,  $8  a  week;  second 
year,  $10  a  week.  One  apprentice  to  be  employed  in 
the  wood-printing  department,  who  shall  serve  a  term 
of  three  years  at  the  following  rate  of  wages :  First 
year,  $7  a  week;  second  year,  $9  a  week;  third  year, 
$12  a  week.  Apprentices  over  16  years  of  age  shall  be 
obliged  to  carry  the  apprenticeship  card  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Woodworkers  Union  Local  201  of  Boston. 

Employer  may  hire  boys  for  pulling  nails,  sand- 
papering edges  of  boxes  and  carrying  boxes  from  part 
to  part  of  the  factory. 

Terms  of  this  agreement  shall  remain  in  full  force 
for  one  year  from  Sept.  28,  1903;  if  any  change  is  de- 
sired by  either  party,  the  proposed  change  shall  be 
submitted  in  writing  to  the  other  30  days  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  this  agreement;  the  parties  hereto  shall 
meet  to  consider  terms  for  a  new  agreement  and  for 
such  further  time  as  the  parties  may  mutually  agree 
upon. 

Jjuwrenvt?, 

Bottlers  and  Drivers. 
Local  Bottling  Proprietors  and  Local  Union  No.  119  of 
the  United  Brewery  Workmen  of  the  United  States. 

1.  None  but  members  of  Local  Union  No.  119  of 
the  United  Brewery  Workmen  shall  be  employed 
in  bottling  establishments,  whether  working  day  or 
night.     Boys  under  19  not  included  in  this  contract. 

2.  Ten  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  except 
on  Saturdays  and  the  eve  of  legal  holidays. 

3.  When  requested  to  work  overtime  no  man  shall 
refuse.  For  Sundays  or  legal  holidays  they  shall  re- 
ceive pay  for  double  time. 

4.  Drivers  of  double  teams  and  their  strikers  shall 
not  be  required  to  work  over  10  hours  a  day;  all 
overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  an 
hour,  except  on  Saturday  and  the  eve  of  legal  holi- 
days when  two  hours  shall  be  allowed  to  place  beer 
wherever  necessary. 

5.  In  case  of  prolonged  illness  of  any  employee  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  his  former  position  after  regaining 
his  health. 

6.  In  case  of  slack  business  as  many  men  as  neces- 
sary may  be  laid  off  alternately ;  but  not  longer  than 
one  week  at  a  time,  all  men  taking  their  turn  as  far  as 
possible. 

7.  Extra  help  may  be  employed  for  one  week  pre- 
ceding each  legal  holiday,  said  help  not  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  contract. 

8.  No  man  shall  be  discharged  without  sufficient 
reason  from  the  employer,  said  reason  to  be  given  on 
the  demand  of  the  discharged  employee. 

9.  No  help  shall  be  hired  on  the  recommendation  of 
a  customer. 

10.  Teaiusters  or  strikers  handling  or  delivering 
bottled  goods  shall  belong  to  Local  Union  No.  119  of 
the  United  Brewery  Workmen. 

11.  Foremen  employed  in  bottling  establishments 
shall  not  do  work  belonging  to  members  of  this  union. 

12.  Minimum  weekly  scale  of  wages  ; 

Drivers  of  double  teams,    .        .  $14 

Single  teamsters,          ...  12 

Strikers 12 

Machine  operators,      ...  11 

Bottlers 11 

Stablemen, 12 
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13.  Sixty -three  hours  shall  coustitute  a  week's  work 
for  stablemen,  all  overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  20  cents  an  hour. 

14.  Men  employed  in  bottling  departments  shall 
receive  not  less  than  $10  a  week.  Overtime  shall  be 
charged  by  the  rate  an  hour. 

15.  No  i)re8eut  pay  shall  tie  reduced. 

It).  This  contract  is  to  remain  in  force  until  May  1, 
1903,  and  to  continue  annually,  unless  notice  is  given 
30  days  before  the  first  day  of  May  in  each  year  by 
either  party. 

Lynn. 
Bartenders. 
Employers  and  Local  Xo.  86  of  Bartenders  Interna- 
tional League  of  America. 

1.  No  bartender  to  be  paid  less  than  $15  a  week. 

2.  No  bartender  to  be  required  to  work  more  than 


60  hours  a  week,  the  arrangement  of  said  hours 
to  be  such  as  the  interests  of  the  business  de- 
mand. 

3.  All  bartenders  to  lie  allowed  an  afternoon  and 
evening  off  each  week  and  not  to  be  required  to  report 
for  work  said  afternoon  or  evening  except  in  cases  of 
emergency. 

4.  No  bartender  to  be  required  to  enter  employer's 
premises  on  Sundays  or  holidays  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  same. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  all  employers  furnish 
white  coats  and  aprons  to  the  bartenders. 

Agreement  to  be  in  force  and  not  subject  to  change 
from  February  1, 1903,  until  May  1,  1904. 
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New  Jersey. 

Chap.  16.  Pensioning  of  School  Teachers. 
Any  school  teacher  in  this  State,  who  shall  have 
served  as  such  in  any  school  district  of  this  State  for 
40  years  consecutively,  shall,  upon  application  to  the 
board  having  charge  of  the  schools  in  such  district, 
be  voluntarily  retired  from  active  duty  upon  half  pay ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  body  having  charge  of 
the  finances  of  said  district  to  provide  for  such  pay- 
ment monthly.    Approved  March  5,  1903. 

Chap.  60.    Pay  or  Salary  of  Officers  and  Other  Em- 
ployees of  Paid  Fire  Departments. 

1.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  or  body  having 
charge  and  control  of  the  fire  department  of  any  first 
class  citj-  of  this  State  wherein  the  annual  pay  or  sal- 
aries of  all  the  ofiicers  and  employees  of  said  fire 
department  are  now  regulated  by  law,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  mayor  of  such  ci^'  and  of  the  board, 
body  or  authority  having  charge  of  the  finances  in 
such  city,  to  fix  and  determine  the  annual  pay  or 
salaries  of  said  officers  and  employees  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

2.  To  the  chief  engineer,  $3,000 ;  to  the  assistant 
engineer,  $2, -500;  to  battalion  chiefs  or  district  engi- 
neers, $2,000;  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  or  body  having 
control  of  the  fire  department,  $2,200;  to  the  super- 
intendent of  telegraph,  $2,200;  to  the  inspectors  of 
horses,  $1,000;  to  the  department  doctor  or  medical 
examiner,  $700. 

3.  To  captains  or  foremen  of  companies,  engineers, 
stokers,  drivers,  tillermen,  hosemen,  truckmen,  and 
telegraph  linemen,  an  amount  equ.al  to  the  annual  pay 
or  salary  now  fixed  by  law  and  an  increase  of  15  per 
centum  thereof;  provided,  lionever,  that  only  one- 
third  of  the  increase  provided  by  this  section  shall  be 
added  for  the  first  year  after  this  act  becomes  opera- 
tive, two-thirds  shall  be  added  for  the  second  year 
after  this  act  becomes  operative,  and  for  the  third 
year  after  this  act  becomes  operative  and  thereafter 
the  total  increase  provided  shall  be  added  to  the 
annual  pay  or  salary.    Approved  March  24,  1903. 


Chap.  64.    3famifacture  of  Flour,  Etc. 

A  Supplement  to  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  regu- 
late the  manufacture  of  flour  and  meal  food  products," 
approved  April  sixteenth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-six. 

5.  There  shall  be  added  to  the  said  act  a  new  sec- 
tion, to  be  known  as  section  ten,  which  shall  read  as 
follows : 

10.  No  person  under  the  age  of  18  years  shall  be 
employed,  or  required,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work, 
in  a  biscuit,  bread  or  cake  bakery  between  the  hours 
of  seven  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  seven  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon.     Approved  March  24,  1903. 

Chap.  66.     Factory  Inspector. 
Supplement  to  an  act  approved  March  5,  1883. 

1.  The  factory  and  workshop  inspector  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  a 
supplemi-nt  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  shall  be  answerable  to  the  governor  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

2.  For  any  neglect  or  failure  to  perform  his  duties, 
the  factory  or  workshop  inspector  shall  be  subject  to 
immediate  suspension  by  the  governor  and  loss  of 
pay  for  such  time  as  the  governor  may  think  proper; 
and  he  may  also  be  discharged  by  the  governor,  in  his 
discretion,  after  being  given  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
statement  and  present  evidence  in  his  defense,  and  if 
so  discharged,  the  term  of  said  inspector  shall  end 
with  the  date  on  which  he  is  discharged. 

3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first.  Ap- 
proved March  25,  1903. 

Chap.  201.  Amendment  to  Act  Limiting  EmjAoy- 
ment  of  Children  and  Women. 

1.  Section  one  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  amenda- 
tory (approved  March  5,  1883)  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows  : 

1.  No  child  under  the  age  of  14  years  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  any  factory,  workshop,  mine  or  establish- 
ment where  the  manufacture  of  any  goods  whatever 
is  carried  on. 
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2.  Section  two  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  amendatory 
is  hereby  repealed.    Approved  April  S,  1003. 

Chap.  212.     Pensioning  of  Firemen. 
Sections  1  and  2  of  an  act  approved  April  23, 1897, 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : 

1.  In  all  cities  of  the  State  having  a  paid  fire  depart- 
ment it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  municipal  board  having 
charge  of  said  fire  department  to  retire  from  service 
any  officer  or  man  permanently  employed  in  such 
department  whose  duty  requires  active  service  in  the 
extinguishment  of  fires  who  shall  have  become  or 
shall  hereafter  become  incapacitated,  either  mentally 
or  physically,  for  the  performance  of  such  duty, 
■whenever  such  incapacity  is  or  shall  be  the  result  of 
injury  received  or  sickness  contracted  while  on  duty, 
either  in  the  performance  or  attempted  performance 
of  any  duty  connected  with  employment  in  such  fire 
department,  or  in  the  performance  or  attempted  per- 
formance of  any  extra  or  special  duty  upon  which 
such  officer  or  man  may  be  detiiiled;  the  person  re- 
tired shall  receive  an  annual  pension  of  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  salary  received  by  him  at  the 
time  of  such  retirement. 

2.  If  any  officer  or  man  permanently  employed  in 
any  fire  department  in  any  such  city  shall  be  fatally 
injured  while  on  duty,  either  in  the  performance  or 
attempted  performance  of  any  duty  connected  with 
employment  in  such  fire  department,  or  in  the  per- 
formance or  attempted  performance  of  any  extra  or 
special  duty,  upon  which  such  officer  or  man  may 
be  detailed,  such  municipal  board  shall  allow  to  the 
widow,  if  any  there  be,  or,  if  there  be  no  widow,  then 
to  the  dependent  parent  or  parents  of  such  officer  or 
man  permanently  employed  in  such  fire  department, 
an  annual  pension  equal  to  one-half  of  the  salary  re- 
ceived by  such  officer  or  man  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
to  be  paid  to  such  widow  during  her  widowhood,  or, 
if  there  be  no  widow,  to  be  paid  to  such  dependent 
parent  or  parents  as  long  as  such  parent  or  parents 
remain  dependent,  and  where  the  officer  or  man  is  the 
only  support  of  his  parent;  if  such  officer  or  man 
shall  not  leave  a  widow  or  parent,  but  shall  leave  a 
child  or  children,  such  pension  shall  be  applied,  under 
the  direction  of  the  mayor  of  such  city,  to  the  support 
of  such  child  or  children  until  they  have  attained  the 
age  of  16  years.    Approved  April  8,  1903. 

Chap.  257.    Railroad  —  Employees  —  Strikes.    {Re- 
vision of  1903.) 

61.  Any  employee  of  any  railroad  company,  who 
shall  wilfully  or  negligently  disregard  and  disobey 
any  rule,  regulation  or  published  order  of  the  com- 
pany in  regard  to  the  running  of  trains,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor;  .  .  . 

62.  If  any  railroad  employee  on  any  railroad  within 
this  State  engaged  in  any  strike  or  with  a  view  to  in- 
cite others  to  such  strike,  or  in  furtherance  of  any 
combination  or  preconcert  with  any  other  person  to 
bring  about  a  strike,  shall  abandon  the  engine  in  his 
charge  when  attached  to  a  train  at  any  place  other 
than  the  schedule  or  otherwise  appointed  destination 
of  such  train,  or  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  continue  to 
discharge  his  duty,  or  to  proceed  with  such  train  to 
the  place  of  destination  aforesaid ;  or  if  any  railroad 
employee  within  this  State,  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
thering the  object  of  or  lending  aid  to  any  strike 
organized  or  attempted  to  be  maintaiiied  on  any  other 
railroad,  either  within  or  without  the  State,  shall  re- 
fuse or  neglect  in  the  course  of  his  employment  to  aid 
in  the  movement  over  and  upon  the  tracks  of  the 
company   employing  him  of  the  cars   of  such  other 


railroad  company  received  therefrom  in  the  course  of 
transit,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  may  also  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
six  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

63.  If  any  person,  in  aid  or  furtherance  of  the  ob- 
jects of  any  strike  upon  any  railroad,  shall  interfere 
with,  molest  or  obstruct  any  locomotive  engineer  or 
other  railroad  employee  engaged  in  the  discharge  or 
performance  of  his  duty  as  such,  or  shall  obstruct  any 
railroad  track  within  this  State,  or  shall  injure  or 
destroy  the  rolling  stock  or  other  property  of  any 
railroad  company,  or  shall  take  possession  of  or  re- 
move any  such  property,  or  shall  prevent  or  attempt 
to  prevent  the  use  thereof  by  such  company  or  its 
employees,  or  shall  by  offer  of  recompense  induce 
any  employee  of  any  railroad  company  within  this 
State  to  leave  the  service  of  such  company  while  in 
transit,  every  such  person  offending  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
may  also  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court.    Approved  April  14, 1903. 

Pennsylvania. 

No.  50.    Deputy  Factory  Inspectors. 

Amends  section  15,  Act  of  May  29,  1901,  so  that  it 
reads  as  follows : 

Section  15.  The  Factorj'  Inspector,  in  order  to 
more  effectually  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  fac- 
tory, hake-shop,  sweat-shop,  and  fire-escape  laws,  is 
hereby  authorized  to  appoint  </( i »/■//-«<>)■?»  (57)  deputy 
factory  inspectors,  five  of  whom  shall  be  women,  at  a 
salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  year;  a  chief 
clerk  for  the  department,  at  a  salary  of  sixteen  hun- 
dred dollars  per  year;  two  assistant  clerks,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  skilled  stenographer,  at  a  salary  of 
fourteen  hundred  dollars  per  year,  each;  and  a  mes- 
senger, at  a  salary  of  nine  hundred  dollars  per  year. 
Approved  3/arc/t  20,  1903. 

No.  85.  Insignia  of  Trades  Unions. 
Section  1.  That  any  person  who  shall  wilfully  wear 
any  insignia  or  button  of  any  association,  society,  or 
trade's  union,  or  use  the  same  to  obtain  aid  or  assist- 
ance, within  this  Sjfate,  unless  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
use  or  wear  the  same  under  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws, rules  and  regulations,  of  such  organizations, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  $100,  and  in  default  of 
payment  committed  to  jail  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
60  days.    Approved  March  27 ,  1903, 

No.  96.     Trade  Union  Labels. 

Amends  sections  2  and  3,  Act  of  Mar.  21,  1895,  as 
amended  by  Act  of  May  2, 1901,  so  as  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

Section  2.  Any  such  association  or  union,  having 
adopted  any  such  label,  symbol,  trade-mark  or  private 
stamp,  may  register  the  same  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commonwealth,  by  filing  a  description  or 
fac-simile  thereof  :  Provided,  That  notice  of  the  inten- 
tion of  such  filing  shall  be  published  for  three  weeks 
in  two  newspapers  of  general  circulation,  once  a  week. 
Such  Secretary  shall  issue  so  many  certificates  of 
such  registration  as  the  party  filing  the  same  may 
require,  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for 
such  certificate.  In  all  prosecutions  under  this  act, 
and  in  all  proceedings  at  law  or  equity,  any  such  cer- 
tificates shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  all  the 
requirements  of  iaio  to  entitle  such  label,  trade-mark,. 
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Kymbol  or  private  stamp  to  registration,  hare  been 
complied  xoitli ,  and  that  the  same  had  been  duly 
adopted  by  the  ttsnociation  or  union  on  ivhose  behalf 
the  same  v'asjiled.  No  label,  symbol,  trade-mark  or 
private  stamp  shall  be  admitted  to  registration  which 
may  be  readil}-  mistaken  for  one  alieady  registered. 

Section  3  And  be  it  enacted  that  any  person  or  per- 
sons counterfeiting  or  imitating,  or  using  or  displaying, 
or  selling  or  offering  for  sale,  a  counterfeit  or  imitation 
of  any  such  trade-mark  ...  or  using  any  original  or 
bona  fide  trade-mark  .  .  .  \oithout  authority  from  the 
association  or  tmion  owning,  controlling  or  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  same,  or  after  the  license  or  au- 
thority to  use  the  same  has  been  rescinded  or  revoked 
by  the  association  or  union  owning,  controlling  or 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  same;  and  any  person  or 
persons  who  shall  use  any  such  trade-mark  ...  by 
placing  the  same  on  goods  and  wares  which  are  not 
the  product  of  members  of  such  association  or  union ; 
.and  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  knowingly  sell 
or  offer  for  sale  any  goods  or  loares  on  rohich  such 
label,  symbol  or  trade-mark,  or  private  stamp,  shall 
be  so  nrongfully  placed :  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $500  and  not  more  than  $1,000, 
or  bj'  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  less  than  one  year 
and  not  more  than  five  years,  or  <ither,  or  both,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court.    Approved  April  3,  1003. 

N'o.  137.     Department  of  Mines  Created. 

A  Department  of  Mines  is  established  in  Pennsyl- 
vania  which  shall  have  the  supervision  of  the  execution 
of  the  mining  laws,  and  the  care  and  publication  of  the 
annual  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  coal  mines  and  any 
and  all  other  mines  that  may  come  imder  the  provisions 
of  the  mining  laws. 

The  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Mines  shall  be  a 
competent  person  with  at  least  10  years'  practical  ex- 
perience as  a  miner  and  the  qualifications  of  the  present 
mine  inspectors.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chief  to 
devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  oflice, 
and  to  see  that  the  mining  laws  are  faithfully  executed ; 
he  has  authorit}"  to  enter,  inspect,  and  examine  any 
mine  or  colliery  within  the  State,  and  the  works  and 
machinery  connected  therewith,  and  to  give  such  aid 
and  instruction  to  mine  inspectors  as  he  may  deem  best 
calculated  to  protect  the  health  and  promote  the  safety 
of  all  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  mines. 

The  act  is  very  full  in  provisions  and  citations,  em- 
bodying 12  sections.     Approved  April  14,  1903. 

No.  184.     Miner-i'  Home  for  Helpless  Emjjloyees. 

Section  1.  That  a  board  of  five  citizens  of  the 
State,  two  of  whom  shall  be  selected  from  the  anthra- 
cite regions,  one  from  the  employer  and  one  from  the 
employee  class ;  two  from  the  bituminous  regions,  one 
from  the  employer  and  one  from  the  employee  class, 
and  one  well  known  sociologist,  shall  be  named  by 
the  governor  to  act  as  trustees  for  the  following  pur- 
poses : 

Section  2.  That  the  said  trustees  are  empowered,  in 
the  name  of  the  Miners'  Home  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
purchase  land,  and  erect  building  thereon  for  the 
indigent  and  aged  people  who  have  been  employed  in, 
around  and  about  the  mines,  and  for  the  wives  of  such 
people,  and  to  do  all  necessary  acts  and  things  that 
may  be  essential  in  establishing  a  Home,  within  the 
intent  of  this  legislation. 

Section  3.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Home,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  trustees  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  the  employers  operating  coal  mines  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  employees  in,  around  and  about 


the  coal  mines,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  to 
establish  and  maintain  such  Home  or  Homes. 

Section  4.  That  all  moneys  raised  by  reason  of 
these  contracts  are  to  be  paid  into  the  State  'J'reasury, 
and  there  held  as  a  special  fund,  subject  to  the  orders 
of  the  trustees. 

Section  5.  That  after  a  consensus  of  opinion  is 
ascertained,  by  and  through  the  representatives  of  the 
laboring  people  and  the  trustees,  as  to  what  amount 
of  money  it  is  advisable  that  each  class  of  laborers  in, 
around  and  about  the  coal  mines  shall  contribute  to 
maintain  this  Miners'  Home  or  Homes,  then  the 
trustees  of  such  Home  or  Homes  shall  have  blanks 
prepared  for  the  said  miners  and  others  working 
around  the  coal  mines  to  sign,  whereb}'  said  employee 
shall  assent  to  the  amount  to  be  collected  from  his 
earnings  by  the  said  employer  and  forwarded  to  the 
State  Treasurer. 

Section  6.  That  after  it  is  determined  between  the 
representatives  of  the  employers  and  the  trustees 
what  amount  will  be  contributed  for  each  ton  of  coal 
mined  and  marketed,  then  blanks  for  all  contracts  be- 
tween the  trustees  and  the  employers  are  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  employers,  whereby  the  employers,  for 
a  period  of  at  least  one  year,  are  to  contract  with  the 
trustees  that  they  will  send  to  the  State  Treasurer, 
quarterly,  the  amount  that  is  agreed  upon  shall  be 
charged  on  each  ton  of  coal,  for  the  Miners'  Home  or 
Homes,  and  each  succeeding  year  such  amount  shall 
be  determined  in  the  same  way,  and  new  contracts 
made. 

Section  7.  That  only  those  are  eligible  to  this  Home 
who  are,  first,  citizens  of  the  State,  and,  second,  who 
have  worked  in,  around  and  about  the  coal  mines  of 
Tennsylvauia  for  a  period  of  at  least  twenty-five 
years,  and  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty  years;  un- 
less, (a)  an  employee  has  been  so  seriously  injured  in, 
around  and  about  the  mines  as  to  be  physically  in- 
capacitated for  further  labor,  in  which  event  applica- 
tion can  be  made  in  writing,  setting  forth  his  physical 
condition,  and  such  application  shall  be  sent  to  the 
secretary  or  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  said  Home; 
then  the  said  trustees  shall  authorize  the  physician 
of  the  Miners'  Home,  and  one  other,  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  said  applicant;  and  if  it  is  proven  that 
the  injury  has  incapacitated  said  applicant,  and  it  is  so 
certified  by  the  said  examining  physicians,  then  the 
certificate  shall  admit  him  into  the  Home;  or,  unless, 
(b)  an  employee  has  become  a  ^dctim  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  "miner's  asthma;"  then  such  person 
can  apply  to  the  secretary  or  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  said  Home  for  admission  into  the  said  Home 
because  of  such  aflliction;  whereupon  the  trustees 
shall  name  a  Home  physician,  and  one  other,  to  ex- 
amine such  applicant;  and  if  it  is  found  that  such 
applicant  is  suffering  from  said  miner's  asthma,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  physically  incapacitate  him  from 
earning  his  livelihood  in  the  mines,  or  otherwise,  and 
the  physicians  so  certify,  then  such  certificate  shall 
admit  him  into  the  Home  :  Provided,  That  no  insane, 
demented  or  degenerate  person  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  said  Home,  and  where  they  are  already  admitted 
and  become  insane,  demented  or  degenerate,  a  board 
of  Inquiry,  composed  of  two  physicians  connected 
with  State  sanitariums,  together  with  the  Home  phy- 
sician, shall  act  upon  such  case  or  cases ;  and  in  all 
such  case  or  cases,  on  petition  of  the  trustees  to  the 
Governor,  he,  the  Governor,  shall  then  designate  what 
other  two  physicians  from  the  State  sanitariums  shall 
act  with  the  Home  physician  as  the  said  examining 
board.  And  when  such  board  shall  determine  that 
such  member  of  the  Home  is  either  insane,  demented, 
or  degenerate,  then  such  member,  upon  the  report  of 
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the  board,  shall  be  sent  to  some  State  institution,  as 
is  best  suited  for  his  or  her  affliction. 

Section  8.  That  the  wives  of  all  the  men  who  are 
eligible  to  this  Home,  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of 
section  seven,  and  who  have  attained  the  age  of  fifty- 
five  years,  are  eligible  to  live  in  this  Home. 

Section  9.  That  each  person,  upon  entering  the  said 
Home,  shall  make  an  assignment  to  the  said  trustees 
of  all  his  or  her  personal  and  real  estate,  with  power 
in  the  said  trustees  to  collect  rents,  issues  and  profits 
of  all  his  or  her  estate;  and  the  said  trustees  and  their 
8uccesj<ors  shall  hold  said  property  for  the  following 
uses  and  purposes :  First,  the  rents,  issues  and  profits 
to  be  turned  into  the  State  Treasury  for  the  common 
fund  of  the  Home  or  Homes;  second,  if  any  inmate  of 
the  Home  desires  to  sever  his  or  her  connection  with 
the  said  Home,  he  or  she  can  make  application  of  the 
said  trustees,  and  then  at  the  end  of  six  months,  if  the 
application  is  not  withdrawn,  the  trustees  shall  re- 
convey  to  the  said  inmate  the  property  conveyed  to 
the  trustees.  If,  though,  the  said  inmate  dies  within 
the  said  six  months,  then  the  property  is  to  re- 
main the  common  property  of  the  Home.  After  the 
death  of  any  inmate,  the  trustees  shall  convert  all 
such  person's  real  and  personal  property  into  money 
and  turn  the  same  into  the  State  Treasury  as  part  of 
the  Miners'  Home  fund  :  Provided,  That  $125  of  such 
money  or  property  as  came  through  any  particular 
inmate's  estate  shall  be  used  for  his  or  her  burial,  in 
any  such  manner  as  such  inmate  may  have  directed, 
or  as  the  nearest  of  kin  suggested  in  the  event  the 
deceased  has  not  given  directions. 

Section  10.  That  all  inmates  of  this  Home  may  be 
as  well  occupied  as  circumstances  will  permit,  the 
trustees  are  directed  to  buy  sufficient  lands,  from 
time  to  time,  to  be  farmed  by  such  inmates,  and  if 
there  is  more  than  enough  farm-produce  raised  for 
use  at  the  Home,  then  the  surplus  is  to  be  sold  at 
market  prices,  and  this  profit  is  to  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage  to  get  such  extras  or  necessaries,  either  in 
the  way  of  apparel,  edibles  or  home  comforts,  as  is 
deemed  best  by  the  -trustees.  Approved  Apiril  22, 
1903. 

No.  187.     Labor  Contracts. 

Amends  section  6,  Act  of  June  4, 1901,  so  as  to  read 
as  follows  : 

Section  6.  Where  labor  or  materials  are  furnished 
for  any  structure  or  other  improvement  for  purely 
public  purposes,  in  lieu  of  the  lien  given  by  this  act, 
any  sub-contractor  who  has  furnished  labor  or  mate- 
rials thereto  may  give  a  written  and  duly  sworn  notice 
to  the  Commonwealth,  or  any  division  or  subdivision 
thereof,  or  any  purely  public  agency  thereunder,  being 
the  owner  of  the  structure  or  other  improvement,  set- 
ting forth  the  facts  which  would  have  entitled  him  to 
a  lien  as  against  the  structure  or  other  improvement 
of  a  private  owner;  whereupon,  unless  such  claim  be 
paid  by  the  contractor,  or  adequate  security  be  given 
or  have  been  given  to  protect  all  such  claimants,  the 
Commonwealth  or  the  division  or  subdivision  thereof, 
or  purely  public  agency  thereunder,  shall  pay  the  bal- 
ance actually  due  the  contractor  into  the  court  of 
common  pleas  of  the  county  in  which  the  structure 
or  other  improvement,  or  the  firh'cijtal  part  thereof, 
is  situate,  for  distribution  to  such  parties  as  would 
be  entitled  thereto  were  it  paid  into  court  in  the  case 
of  a  private  owner;  and  the  Commonwealth  hereby 
doep,  and  any  division  or  sub-division  thereof,  or  any 
purely  public  agency  thereunder,  may,  require  that 
any  contract  for  public  work  shall,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  its  award,  provide  for  approved  security 
to  be  entered  by  the  contractor  to  protect  all  such 
parties.    If  a  dispute  arises  as  to  the  balance  actually 


due,  the  amount  admitted  shall  be  paid  into  court, 
and  a  suit  brought  to  recover  the  disputed  part,  in  the 
name  of  the  contractor  to  the  use  of  the  parties  inter- 
ested, and  any  amount  recovered  shall  be  distributed 
as  above  set  forth.    Approved  April  22,  1003. 

No.  266.     Coal  Mines. 

Amends  art.  9,  sect.  1,  Act  of  June  2,1891,  and  sect. 
17,  Act  of  June  30,  1885,  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : 

No  boy  under  the  age  of  16  years,  and  no  woman 
or  girl  of  any  age,  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to 
be  in  any  mine  for  the  purpose  of  employment  there- 
in; nor  shall  a  boy  under  the  age  of  14  years,  or  a 
woman  or  girl  of  any  age,  be  employed  or  permitted 
to  be  in  or  about  the  outside  structures  or  workings 
of  a  colliery  for  the  purpose  of  employment;  but  it  is 
provided,  however,  that  this  prohibition  shall  not 
affect  the  employment  of  a  boy  or  female,  of  suitable 
age,  in  an  office  or  in  the  performance  of  clerical  work 
at  a  colliery.     Approved  May  13,  1903. 

No.  348.     Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind 

Men . 
Section  1.  That  the  sum  of  $35,000,  for  the  two 
fiscal  years  beginning  June  1,  1903,  is  hereby  specifi- 
cally appropriated  to  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home 
for  Blind  Men,  inhabitants  of  the  State,  for  their  in- 
struction, maintenance,  and  employment  in  handi 
craft,  and  to  aid  in  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
same.     Approved  May  In ,  1903. 

FOREIGN  LEGISLATION. 
Belgium. 

During  1902,  the  following  legislation  was  enacted 
in  Belgium : 

June  17.  Royal  order  relative  to  statements  and 
declarations  to  be  made  by  the  medical  inspector  in 
accordance  with  regulations  for  dangerous,  unhealth- 
ful,  or  incommodious  establishments. 

July  25.  Royal  order  modifying  the  conditions 
under  which  the  annual  allowances  of  65  francs  ($13) 
provided  for  by  the  old  age  pension  law  may  be 
granted. 

November  17  Royal  order  modifying  the  order  of 
December  31,  1894,  by  providing  for  medical  examina- 
tion once  each  month,  at  the  expense  of  the  employer, 
of  all  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ceruse 
and  other  lead  products ;  the  order  provides  for  the 
removal,  temporarily  or  permanently  as  the  case  may 
demand,  of  persons  affected  b)'  lead  poisoning. 

November  17.  Royal  order  modifying  the  order  of 
Jklarch  25,  1890,  by  providing  for  medical  examination, 
monthly,  at  the  expense  of  the  employer,  of  all  persons 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches  or 
other  products  requiring  the  use  of  white  phosphorus 
or  phosphoric  paste,  and  providing  also  for  temporary 
or  permanent  discharge,  according  to  circumstances, 
of  persons  whose  health  has  been  injured  by  the 
work. 

December  30.  Royal  order  concerning  the  execu- 
tion of  article  nine  of  the  law  of  May  10,  1900,  on  old 
age  pensions  and  the  annual  allowance  of  65  francs 
($13).  To  be  eligible  to  receive  the  allowance,  a  work- 
ing man  or  woman  must  be  a  Belgian  citizen ;  must 
have  had  a  residence  in  Belgium  for  at  least  a  year 
previous  to  January  1  of  the  year  for  which  the  grant 
is  asked;  must  be  65  years  of  age,  or  over;  and  must 
be  in  need.  All  men  and  women  who  work  with  their 
hands  for  wages  are  considered  working  men  and 
women  and  former  workmen  are  included  in  the  pro- 
visions; the  wife  or  widow  of  a  workman  is  also  con- 
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Bidered  eligilile  for  the  pension,  althongh  she  may 
not  actually  have  worked  for  wagew.  I'erBonB,  who, 
under  any  circumstanceB,  have  lodging,  board,  and 
clothing  provided;  prisoners,  and  inmates  of  reforma- 
tories and  houses  of  correction  are  not  considered  as 
needy;  and  all  persons  keeping  liquor  saloons  are 
judged  not  to  lie  in  need  until  the  contrary  has  been 
duly  proven.  The  order  also  prescribes  the  form  of 
blanks  and  certificates  to  be  issued  in  making  appli- 
cations, and  the  method  of  procedure. 

lloyal  orders  issued  during  1902  classifying  danger- 
ous, uuhealthful,  or  incommodious  establishments  : 

Class  I,  order  of  April  10.  Manufacture  of  vitreous 
silicates  and  liquid  sodium  and  potassium; 

Class  II,  order  of  July  22.  Kiln  drying  cones  of 
resinous  trees ; 

Class  I,  order  of  t^eptember  6.  Manufacture  of  sul- 
phide of  barium  by  reduction  of  sulphate  and  manu- 
facture of  salts  of  barium  by  the  action  of  acids  on 
sulphide.  —  Annuaire  de  la  Legislation  du  Travail, 

1902.  Brussels,  1903. 

Canada. 

Raihcay  Labor  Disputes  Act. 

An  Act  passed  hy  the  Legislature  of  the  Dominion 

of  Canada,  and  which  received  assent  on  the  10th  July, 

1903,  makes  provision  for  the  settlement  of  differences 
between  railway  employees  and  their  employers  The 
Act  applies  to  any  dispute,  disagreement,  or  dissen- 
sion between  any  company  or  Government  owning 
or  operating  a  railway  (whether  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  or  of  the  Legislature 
of  any  province),  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Labor,  may  have  caused  or  may  cause  a  lock- 
out or  strike  on  a  railway,  or  which  has  interfered  or 
may  interfere  with  the  proper  and  efficient  transporta- 
tion of  mails,  passengers,  or  freight,  or  the  safety  of 
persons  employed  upon  any  car  or  train. 

For  the  purpose  of  settling  such  disputes  the  Act 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  («)  Committees  of 
Conciliation,  Mediation,  and  Investigation;  and  of  (//) 
Boards  of  Arbitrators,  to  be  constituted  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

3.  Whenever  a  difference  exists  between  any  rail- 
way employers  and  railway  employees,  and  it  appears 
to  the  Minister  that  the  parties  thereto  are  unable 
satisfactorily  to  adjust  the  same,  and  that  by  reason 
of  such  difference  remaining  unadjusted  a  railway 
lock-out  or  strike  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  caiised, 
or  the  regular  and  safe  transportation  of  malls,  pas- 
sengers, or  freight  has  been  or  may  be  interrupted, 
or  the  safety  of  any  person  employed  on  a  railway 
train  or  car  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  endangered,  the 
Minister  may,  either  on  the  application  of  any  party 
to  the  difference  or  on  the  application  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  any  municipality  directly  affected  by  the  dif- 
ference, or  of  his  own  motion,  cause  inquiry  to  be 
made  into  the  same  and  the  cause  thereof,  and  for 
that  purpose  may,  under  his  hand  and  seal  of  office, 
establish  a  Committee  of  Conciliation,  Mediation,  and 
Investigation,  to  be  composed  of  three  persons  to  be 
named  —  one  by  the  railway  employers,  and  one  by 
the  railway  employees  (parties  to  the  difference),  and 
the  third  by  the  two  so  named  or  by  the  parties  to  the 
difference  in  case  they  cannot  agree.  The  Minister 
shall  in  writing  notify  each  party  to  name  a  member 
of  said  committee,  stating  in  such  notice  a  time,  not 
being  later  than  five  days  after  the  receipt  of  such 
notice,  within  which  this  is  to  be  done,  and  if  either 
party  within  such  time,  or  any  extension  thereof  that 
the  Minister  on  cause  shown  may  grant,  refuse  or  fail 
to  name  a  member  of  said  committee  the  Minister  or 


the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  as  the  case  may 
be,  as  hereinafter  provided  may  appoint  one  in  the 
place  of  the  party  so  refusing  or  in  default;  and  if  the 
members  of  said  committee  so  chosen  fail  to  select  a 
third  member,  the  Minister  or  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor in  Council,  as  the  case  may  lie.  may  make  such 
selection. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Conciliation  Com- 
mittee to  endeavor  by  conciliation  and  mediation  to 
assist  in  bringing  about  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
difference  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  and  to 
report  its  proceedings  to  the  Minister. 

5  In  case  the  Conciliation  Committee  is  unable  to 
effect  an  amicable  settlement  by  conciliation  or  medi- 
ation, the  Minister  may  refer  the  difference  to  arbitra- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

(«.)  If  acceptable  to  both  parties,  the  Conciliation 
Committee  may  act  as  a  Board  of  Arbitrators. 

(?>.)  In  case  of  objection  by  either  party  to  its  rep- 
resentative on  the  Conciliation  Committee  acting  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Arbitrators,  or  to  the  chair- 
man of  said  Conciliation  Committee  being  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Arbitrators,  new  representatives  on 
the  Board  of  Arbitrators  shall  be  appointed  in  place 
of  the  member  or  members  of  the  Conciliation  Com- 
mittee objected  to,  in  like  manner  as  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Conciliation  Committee  were  appointed. 

The  Board  of  Arbitrators  so  chosen  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Minister  under  his  hand  and  seal  of  office. 

8.  The  third  member  of  the  said  committee  or  Board 
shall  be  the  chairman. 

9.  In  case  of  arbitration  pursuant  to  the  provision 
hereinbefore  contained,  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  majority  shall  be  those  of  the  Board.  In 
case  of  the  absence  of  any  one  arbitrator  from  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  the  other  two  arbitrators  shall  not 
proceed  unless  it  be  shown  that  the  third  arbitrator 
has  been  notified  of  the  meeting  in  ample  time  to  admit 
of  his  attendance. 

10.  Forthwith  after  the  appointment  of  the  Board 
the  chairman  shall  promptly  convene  the  same,  and 
the  Board  shall  in  such  manner  as  it  thinks  advisable 
make  thorough,  careful,  and  expeditious  inquiry  into 
all  the  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  the 
difference  and  the  cause  thereof,  and  shall  consider 
what  would  be  reasonable  and  proper  to  be  done  by 
both  or  either  of  the  parties  with  a  view  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  difference  and  to  preventing  its  recurrence, 
and  shall  with  all  reasonable  speed  make  to  the  Minis- 
ter a  written  report  setting  forth  the  various  proceed- 
ings and  steps  taken  by  the  Board  for  the  purpose 
of  fully  and  correctly  ascertaining  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances,  and'  also  setting  forth  said  facts  and 
circumstances,  and  its  finding  therefrom,  including 
the  cause  of  the  difference  and  the  Board's  recom- 
mendations with  a  view  to  its  removal  and  the  pre- 
vention of  its  recurrence. 

11.  The  Minister  shall  forthwith  cause  the  report  to 
he  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Department,  and  a  copy 
thereof  to  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  each  party  to 
the  difference,  and  to  any  municipal  corporation  as 
aforesaid,  and  to  the  representative  of  any  newspaper 
published  in  Canada  who  may  apply  therefor;  any 
other  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  on  payment 
of  the  actual  cost  thereof. 

12.  For  the  information  of  Parliament  and  the  pub- 
lic the  report  shall  without  delay  be  published  in  the 
Labor  Gazette,  and  be  included  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the  Governor-General. 

A  Board  of  Arbitrators  will  have  power  to  summon 
witnesses  and  take  sworn  evidence,  and  to  compel  pro- 
duction of  documents,  which  may  be  inspected  by  the 
Board,  and  also  by  such  of  the  parties  as  the  Board 
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allows,  but  the  information  obtained  therefrom  shall 
not  be  made  public.  Witnesses  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  Board  are  to  be  carried  free  by  railway 
when  proceeding  to  and  from  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  Board.  Each  member  of  a  Committee  of  Concilia- 
tion or  a  Board  of  Arbitrators  is  to  receive  his  traveling 
expenses  and  a  fee  of  10  dollars  (£2  Is.  8d.)  per  day; 
the  remuneration  of  the  chairman,  however,  is  to  be 
siich  sum  as  the  Governor  in  Council  deems  reasonable. 
The  Government  also  provides  all  clerical  assistance 
required. 

France. 

During  1902,  the  following  legislation  was  enacted 
in  France : 

March  21.  Decree  providing  that  contracts  for  pub- 
lic works,  undertaken  in  the  name  of  the  departments, 
in  Algeria  must  stipulate  that  all  workmen  and  em- 
ployees shall  be  allowed  one  day  of  rest  in  each  week ; 
that  foreign  labor  shall  be  employed  only  in  the  pro- 
portion fixed  by  the  prefect  or  the  general  in  command 
of  the  division,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
and  the  locality;  that  the  hours  of  labor  in  a  day,  for 
each  class  of  workmen,  shall  be  govei-ned  by  the  cus- 
tom of  the  section;  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity  the 
contractor  may  disregard  these  clauses ;  and  for  extra 
hoiirs  of  labor  extra  pay  shall  be  received  at  rates  to  be 
determined  by  conditions  of  contract;  departments,  in 
awarding  contracts,  miist  stipulate  that  the  contractor 
shall  not  let  out  any  part  of  the  work  to  a  sub-con- 
tractor, without  obtaining  special  authorization  from 
the  administration  and  agreeing  to  be  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  work. 

March  21.  Decree  providing  essentially  the  same 
conditions  as  the  foregoing  for  contracts  on  public 
works  undertaken  in  the  name  of  the  State  or  of  Algeria. 
March  21.  Decree  providing  for  the  protection  of 
the  health  of  persons  employed,  in  Algeria,  in  shops 
and  factories  of  all  kinds  and  in  their  various  depend- 
encies ;  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  mines  and  quarries 
except  with  regard  to  employment  of  children  ;  estab- 
lishments where  only  the  members  of  a  family  are  em- 
ployed under  the  authority  of  the  father,  or  mother,  or 
guardian  are  exempt  from  the  provisions  unless  steam 
or  mechanical  motors  are  used  or  the  work  done  is 
classified  as  dangerous  or  unhealthf  ul ;  in  the  enter- 
prises enumerated  no  children  of  French  or  other 
European  nationality  under  13  years  of  age  may  be 
employed  or  even  admitted  to  the  factory,  except 
children  holding  primary  school  certificates  who  may 
be  employed  at  12  years ;  employees  under  18  years 
must  not  be  kept  at  work  more  than  IO1/2  hours  in  one 
day,  the  day's  work  to  be  reduced  to  10  hours  after 
March  31,  1904;  they  must  not  work  more  than  six 
days  in  a  week  nor  on  legal  holidays ;  for  employees 
—  French  or  other  European  —  under  18  years  of  age 
the  employer  must  keep  a  register  showing  the  name 
and  the  date  of  entering  and  leaving  the  shop,  and, 
when  required,  the  birth  record;  such  registers  need 
not  be  kept  if  no  more  than  20  workmen  are  employed 
or  if  mechanical  motors  are  not  used ;  shops  must  be 
kept  in  proper  sanitary  condition  and  every  precaution 
taken  to  prevent  accidents  to  employees  from  the  ma- 
chinery ;  no  woman  or  minor  shall  be  allowed  to  oil, 
clean,  or  repair  machinery  in  motion;  children  iinder 
Ifi  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed  to  work  treadles, 
to  turn  horizontal  wheels  or,  for  more  than  half  a  daj', 
to  turn  vertical  wheels;  nor  shall  they  be  employed 
upon  circular  or  band  saws,  or  with  scissors  or  other 
sharp  bladed  tools,  or  in  working  steam  valves,  or  to 
lift  or  carry  heavy  burdens.  Employment  of  women 
or  minors  in  the  manufacture  of  books,  pictures,  or 
other  similar  articles  classed  as  immoral  under  the 
penal  code  is  forbidden,  and  no  boy  under  16  j-ears 


or  minor  girl  may  be  employed  in  any  capacity  in 
shops  whose  products  tend  to  injure  the  morals,  even 
though  the  articles  do  not  fall  within  the  application 
of  the  penal  code.  The  decree  provides  for  devices  to 
be  used  for  the  protection  of  employees  on  dangerous 
work,  for  reports  to  be  made  to  the  authorities  in  case 
of  accident,  and  for  methods  of  ventilation  and  sanita- 
tion of  shops  and  factories.  All  regulations  enumer- 
ated relating  to  employment  of  children  must  be 
enfori  ed  by  engineers  and  controllers  of  mines  under 
the  authority  of  the  governor-general  of  Algeria. 
Fines  are  provided  for  infractions.  The  decree  took 
effect  three  mouths  after  its  promulgation. 

March  21.  Decree  providing  that  on  public  works 
undertaken  in  the  name  of  the  communes  and  of  char- 
itable institutions,  in  Algeria,  one  day  of  rest  in  seven 
must  be  allowed  for  all  workmen;  foreigners  may 
be  employed  onlj-  in  the  proportion  determined  by 
decision  of  the  prefect  or  the  general  commanding 
the  division;  the  day's  work  must  be  limited  to  the 
number  of  hours  customary  in  the  section  for  each 
class  of  workers ;  no  contractor  shall  sublet  his  work 
without  special  permit  from  the  administration  and 
he  must  remain  personally  responsible  in  every 
respect. 

March  22.  Law  modif3-ing  eight  articles  of  the  law 
of  April  9, 1898,  concerning  responsibility  for  accidents 
to  workiugmen  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  by 
prescribing  methods  for  better  protection  of  victims, 
broadening  the  range  of  indemnities,  and  increasing 
the  time  within  which  declarations  of  accidents  are 
valid;  an  employer  must  declare  an  accident  within 
48  hours  and  must  file  the  necessary  medical  certifi- 
cates concerning  the  condition  of  the  victim  within 
four  days,  and  a  workman  or  his  representatives  may, 
at  any  time,  within  a  year,  make  claim  on  account  of 
an  accident  which  has  proven  fatal  or  has  resulted  in 
permanent  incapacity;  the  highest  wage  upon  which 
indemnities  may  be  figured  is  2,400  francs  (about  f  460) 
a  year;  the  new  law  applies  also  to  all  cases  covered 
by  the  law  of  June  30,  1899. 

March  23.  Decree  modifying  article  16  of  the  decree 
of  September  1, 1899,  with  relation  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Superior  Labor  Council  so  as  to  provide 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  first  Monday  of 
November,  in  each  year. 

March  28.  Decree  providing  for  regulation  of  hours 
of  actual  labor  per  day  for  adults  and  the  amount  of 
overtime  allowed  under  special  conditions. 

April  10.  Law  completing  article  2  of  the  law  of 
December  27,  1890  (contract  for  services),  provides 
for  ofticial  confirmation,  within  one  year  of  their  adop- 
tion, of  the  statutes  and  regulations  of  retirement 
pension  and  aid  funds  maintained  by  raih'oad  com- 
panies. 

May  27.  Order  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  In- 
dustry, Posts,  and  Telegraph  making  75  kilograms 
the  maximum  weight  to  be  carried  by  boj's  from  16 
to  18  years  of  age  acting  as  tricycle  porters. 

July  4.  Decree  adding  certain  industries  to  the 
number  benefiting  by  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
November  2,  1892,  in  regard  to  the  weekly  day  of  rest 
and  hours  of  labor. 

August  6.  Decree  modifying  article  4  of  the  decree 
of  March  10,  1894,  relative  to  health  and  safety  of 
workmen. 

November  21.  Decree  forbidding  the  operation  called 
"  porapage "  in  the  manufacture  of  pewter  ware. 
"I'ompage"  consists  in  inhaling  or  sucking  with  the 
lips  inside  hollow  articles  to  test  their  tightness.  Em- 
ploj'ers  are  ordered  to  provide  necessary  appliances 
for  testing  articles  made.  —  Anmiuire  de  la  Legisla- 
tion du  Travail,  1902.    Brussels,  1903. 
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F-siirrj  —  Loana  upon  Noten.  The  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals  has  rendered  a  decision,  In  the  case  of  The 
People  i\t  rel.  Beebe  vh.  Warden  of  City  Prison,  that 
the  taking  of  more  than  6  per  cent  interest  for  loans 
without  security  upon  notes  of  salaried  persons  is 
usury  and  a  misdemeanor  under  the  law.  The  de- 
cision Is  in  afHrttjance  of  judgments  in  the  courts 
below. 

Garnishment — Payments  —  Employ i.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Georgia  act  of  November  1 1 ,  190 1 ,  the 
lien  of  a  garnishment  process  does  not  attach  to  pay- 
ments made  by  an  employer  to  his  employe  before 
the  service  of  the  summons  of  garnishment  for  ser- 
vices to  be  performed  after  the  payment  is  made, 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Georgia  in  the  recent  case  of  Odum  et  ul.  vs.  Macon 
&  Birmingham  Railway  Company. 

Employer's  LUthililt/  —  Luck  of  Sleep.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  Indiana  held,  in  the  recent  case  of 
the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  vs.  Ohler,  that 
the  fact  that  an  employer  had  required  a  workman  to 
labor  continuously  for  forty-eight  hours  without  sleep 
iu  spite  of  his  protest  was  a  proper  matter  for  con- 
sideration in  deciding  whether  the  workman  and  the 
employer  had  equal  knowledge  and  realization  of  the 
danger  incident  to  work  that  he  then  undertook  by 
the  master's  direction,  and  whether  he  assumed  the 
danger  incident  thereto. 

Constrxiction  —  Delay —  SU-ikes  —  Liability.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Washington  held,  in  the  case  of 
Lund  VB.  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Railroad 
Company,  that  delay  in  the  construction  of  a  bridge, 
because  of  inability  to  procure  the  necessary  steel 
work  on  account  of  strikes  and  labor  troubles,  did  not 
render  one  who  had  undertaken  to  construct  the  bridge 
liable  for  injuries  caused  by  the  continued  obstruction 
of  the  street,  where  there  was  nothing  to  show  that 
the  material  could  have  been  procured  from  any  other 
source  any  quicker. 

Labor  Union  —  Violation  of  l7ijunction .  In  the 
case  of  Franklin  Union  (four  press  feeders)  vs. 
Chicago  Typothetffi,  Judge  Holdom  of  the  Superior 
Court  created  a  precedent  in  the  history  of  trade 
unionism  iu  this  country  in  imposing  a  fine  of  $1,000 
upon  the  Franklin  Union  as  a  corporation  for  illegal 
acts  of  four  members  in  violating  an  injunction  re- 
straining the  Union  as  an  organization  from  interfer- 
ing with  business  of  firms  in  question.    Appeal  taken. 

RailroaiU  —  Personal  Injuries — Contributory  Neg- 
ligenre.  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachu- 
Betts  held  in  the  recent  case  of  Morris  vs.  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad  that  the  plaintiff  (a  section  hand, 
shoveling  snow  for  the  road,  was  run  into  by  a  wild 
engine  pushing  a  snow  plow)  was  not  in  the  exercise 
of  due  care.  By  the  nature  of  his  employment,  a 
section  hand  on  a  steam  railroad  must  look  out  for 
passing  trains,  and  such  is  the  settled  law  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 


Employment  —  Agreement  —  Price.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Nebraska  held.  In  the  recent  case  of  Leidigh 
vs.  Keever,  that  if  one  person  employs  another  at  an 
agreed  price  for  a  certain  time,  and  the  employment  is 
continued  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  agreed  upon 
without  any  new  agreement  as  to  price,  the  presump- 
tion is  that  the  parties  understood  that  the  original 
rate  of  compensation  was  also  to  be  continued,  and 
that  it  could  make  no  difference  that  there  might  be 
some  change  in  the  services  rendered  and  performed, 
as  that  there  should  be  an  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  labor,  so  long  as  it  was  clearly  within  the  scope  of 
the  original  employment.  The  court  said,  however, 
that  this  presumption  did  not  arise  where  there  was 
no  agreement  fixing  the  amount  of  wages. 

Employer's  Liability  —  Foreman.  In  the  case  of 
Boyerson  vs.  Cook-Stone  Company,  recently  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota,  it  appeared  that 
the  owner  of  a  stone  quarry  employed  twenty  men  to 
work  upon  different  levels  therein  and  in  proximity 
to  each  other,  although  several  of  them  were  not  able 
to  observe  the  manner  in  which  their  fellow  em- 
ployees were  performing  their  duties.  A  foreman 
was  intrusted  with  the  entire  charge  and  supervision 
of  the  work.  In  the  performance  of  the  latter's  duty 
he  placed  one  quarryraan  in  a  position,  and  then  lo- 
cated another  at  a  place  which  made  the  work  of  the 
other  man  more  hazardous,  without  giving  the  latter 
warning.  The  court  held  that  under  the  facts  the 
foreman  represented  the  employer,  and  that  for  an 
injury  which  occurred  through  his  act  in  locating  the 
two  employees,  and  his  failure  to  give  proper  warning, 
he  was  a  vice-principal,  and  that  the  employer  was 
liable  for  his  negligence  iu  that  respect. 

Negligence — Management  of  Premises  —  Licensee. 
In  the  case  of  Gile  vs.  J.  W.  Bishop  Co.,  recently 
decided  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, it  appeared  that  the  construction  company  was 
making  alterations  at  the  City  Manufacturing  Co.,  and 
that  the  plaintiff,  master  mechanic  of  the  City  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  was  injured  by  the  fall  of  timbers,  act 
of  defendant's  servants.  The  court  held  that  where  a 
construction  company  is  engaged  in  altering  a  build- 
ing of  a  manufacturing  company,  which  at  the  same 
time  continues  its  business,  so  that  the  construction 
company  is  not  in  the  exclusive  occupation  of  the 
grounds,  but  the  employees  of  the  manufacturing 
company  are  expected  to  use  them  so  far  as  neces- 
sary, such  an  employee  is  not  a  mere  licensee,  as 
against  the  construction  company,  and  the  latter  is 
bound  to  use  reasonable  care  to  prevent  his  injury. 

Master  and  Servant  —  Safe  Place  to  Work.  In 
the  case  of  Thompson  vs.  the  City  of  Worcester, 
recently  decided  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  was  in- 
jured while  at  work  by  the  breaking  of  a  temporary 
staging  on  which  he  was  standing.  The  Court  held 
that  where  workmen  on  a  temporary  staging  called 
for  planks,  and  workmen  on  the  ground  selected  them 
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from  the  pile  provided  for  general  use,  the  whole  duty 
of  the  master  consisted  in  furnishing  enough  sound 
planks  and  employing  competent  workmen,  and  he 
was  not  responsible  for  injuries  resulting  from  the 
choice  by  a  workman  on  the  ground  of  an  unsound 
plank.  Testimony  that  defendant's  foreman  was  not 
under  duty  to  inspect  planks  used  on  a  temporary 
staging,  but  merely  to  see  that  there  were  sufficient 
planks  on  hand,  and  that  proper  planks  were  used  in 
general,  and  that  he  was  taking  entire  charge  of  the 
job,  did  not  warrant  a  finding  that  it  was  such  fore- 
man's duty  to  see  that  the  staging  was  safe. 

Distribution  of  Boycott  Circulars  Prohibited.  Judge 
Cochran,  in  the  United  States  Court  at  Covington, 
Ky.,  recently  handed  down  a  decision  in  the  suit  of 
Mayer,  Scheuer,  Offner  &  Co  ,  of  Cincinnati,  whole- 
sale clothiers,  against  Charles  Applegate  and  other 
members  of  the  Clothing  Cutters  and  Trimmers'  Union 
No.  100,  and  the  Garment  Workers  of  America  and  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  plaintiffs  in 
their  petition  alleged  that  the  defendants  were  dis- 
tributing circulars  and  other  literature  setting  forth 
that  the  firm  was  unfair  to  union  labor.  A  temporary 
injunction  was  granted  by  Judge  Cochran  some  months 
ago  restraining  the  defendants  from  further  interfering 
with  their  business.  The  order  made  recently  makes 
this  injunction  permanent,  and  the  defendants,  each 
of  them,  or  any  person  acting  under  their  advice  or 
control,  are  forever  enjoined  from  in  any  manner  doing 
such  acts  as  are  complained  of  in  the  plaintiffs'  peti- 
tion, or  from  in  any  way  injuring  the  trade,  custom 
and  business  of  the  complainant  firm. 

A  Domestic  Servant  is  a  Wage  Earner.  In  the  case 
of  Lena  Greenberg  vs.  Joseph  Lacov,  the  plaintiff  on 
April  3,  1903,  obtained  a  judgment  for  $20  damages, 
being  wages  due  for  services  rendered  as  a  domestic 
servant.  The  defendant  appealed  on  various  technical 
grounds  and  also  made  the  contention  that,  as  the  com- 


plainant was  a  female  domestic,  she  was  not  subject  to 
the  body  execution  which  section  274  of  the  Municipal 
Court  Law  (chapter  580  of  the  Laws  of  1902)  provides 
in  favor  of  wage  earners  unable  to  collect  their  wages. 
On  November  18,  Justice  Blanchard,  at  the  Appellate 
Term,  New  York  County,  rendered  a  decision  on  the 
appeal,  in  which  he  afiirmed  the  judgment  against  the 
defendant  and  held  that  domestic  servants  are  wage 
earners  within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  He  said,  In 
part:  "The  appellant  claims  that  the  action  being  by 
a  female  domestic,  no  body  execution  can  be  executed 
against  the  defendant.  Section  274  of  the  Municipal 
Court  Act  provides  that  'in  an  action  brought  in  the 
municipal  court  by  a  journeyman,  laborer  or  other 
employee  whose  employment  answers  to  the  general 
description  of  wage  earner  for  services  rendered  or 
wages  earned  in  such  capacity  if  the  plaintiff  recovers 
a  judgment  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  $50  .  .  .  the  clerk 
must  upon  the  application  of  the  plaintiff  issue  an 
execution  against  the  person  of  the  defendant.  .  .  .'  It 
is  the  policy  of  the  law  to  give  the  wage  earner  ample 
means  to  enforce  the  payment  of  his  wages.  The 
section  referred  to  provides  that  no  property  of  the 
defendant  is  exempt  from  levy  and  sale,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  court  to  construe  the  statute  so  as 
to  meet  the  mischief  which  the  law  was  Intended 
to  remedy.  Upon  a  fair  construction  of  the  statute 
we  fail  to  see  why  a  domestic  servant  is  not  within  Its 
protection.  She  is  certainly  an  employee  and  works 
for  wages,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  good 
reason  for  depriving  her  of  the  protection  afforded  to 
other  wage  earners.  The  word  'wages'  is  discussed 
In  the  Matter  of  Stryker,  158  N.  Y.  536,  and  it  is 
therein  stated  that  it  applies  to  payment  of  laborers, 
mechanics  and  domestic  servants.  In  Garden  v.  Jen- 
nings, 9  Queen  Bench  Div.  46,  the  court  said,  'the 
term  wages  is  not  applied  to  the  remuneration  of  a 
high  or  important  oflicer  of  the  state'  but  to  that  of 
domestic  servants,  laborers,  and  persons  of  similar 
description." 
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Excerpta  oii  I<abor. 

Labor  Laws. 
Labor  is  the  great  producer  of  wealth.  Upon  its 
prosperity  depends  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  Its 
interests  should  be  safeguarded  on  every  hand.  They 
cannot  be  overlooked ;  they  cannot  be  dealt  with  care- 
lessly, but  must  be  considered  with  earnest  thought- 
fulness.  Your  predecessors  recognized  this  fact,  when 
they  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  by 
the  Governor  to  consider  and  report  on  the  laws  con- 
cerning the  legal  relations  between  employers  and 
employees.  That  committee  is  soon  to  report  its  find- 
ings to  you.  I  need  not  bespeak  for  them  your  earnest 
and  most  considerate  attention. 

Arbitration  Board. 
Since  1886,  which  was  a  year  of  strikes,  there  has 
operated  In  this  Commonwealth  a  system  of  settling 
labor  difficulties.  It  has  done  much  towards  redress- 
ing actual  grievances,  and  much  to  clarify  thought  on 
the  labor  question.  It  has  met  with  approval  In  many 
other  States.  Through  it,  the  employer  and  the  wage- 
earner  have  come  together  and  defined  the  matter  of 


their  dispute,  with  a  mutual  settlement  often  resulting 
therefrom.  Not  only  has  there  been  conciliation  of 
past  differences,  but  there  has  been  negotiation  of 
agreements  which  has  settled  possible  future  difiicui- 
ties.  In  the  last  year  there  were  before  the  Board  79 
cases  for  arbitration  and  102  cases  of  conciliation. 
There  were  188  compliiints  made.  Advice  was  given 
in  118  cases;  there  were  640  interviews, 96  conferences, 
and  352  unreported  settlements  in  which  the  influence 
of  the  Board  was  traceable.  Hardly  a  day  elapses  that 
a  difficulty  of  some  kind  is  not  brought  to  the  Board's 
attention,  and  advice  given  which  materially  improves 
the  relations  of  the  employer  and  the  employee.  Most 
of  these  efforts  are  not  reported,  but  they  are  none  the 
less  valuable. 

Manufactures  and  Trade, 

In  speaking  of  the  importance  of  the  labor  interests, 
I  desire  to  emphasize  equally  the  importance  of  jeal- 
ously guarding  and  encouraging  manufacturing  and 
commercial  enterprise.  In  view  of  the  growing  rivalry, 
not  only  of  nations,  but  also  of  parts  of  this  nation,  for 
industrial  supremacy;  in  view  of  the  advantages  of- 
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fered  in  certain  oilier  States  to  enterprise  and  to  cap. 
ital  by  reaMOii  of  tlae  proximity  of  raw  materials,  and 
by  reason  also  of  less  restrictive  and  less  enlightened 
labor  laws,  —  it  behooves  us  to  at  all  times  lieep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  any  legislation  which  tends  to  place 
unreasonable  restrictions  upon  the  employer  ttnds 
with  equal  certainty  to  work  hardship  to  the  em- 
ployee. 

Not  only  by  guarding  against  measures  which  tend 
to  cripple  industry,  but  also  by  the  employment  of 
our  best  wisdom  to  devise  means  and  methods  for  its 
encouragement,  shall  we  best  serve  the  Slate.  In  this 
connection  I  direct  your  attention  also  to  the  fact  that, 
if  we  permit  city  and  town  debts,  county  and  Stale 
obligations  to  so  multiply  as  to  make  the  local  tax- 
rates  burdensome  in  comparison  with  those  which 
prevail  In  other  places,  we  shall  discourage  new 
business  ventures,  and  slowly  drive  away  existing 
industries. 

The  policy  of  the  State  in  regard  to  municipal  in. 
debtednessis  therefore  of  high  importance. 

Textile  Schools. 

The  textile  school  at  Fall  River  is  not  yet  open. 
Those  at  Lowell  and  New  Bedford  are  meeting  the 
demands  made  upon  them,  and  proving  as  practically 
useful  as  their  advocates  expected.  They  furnish  the 
best  of  opportunities  for  the  development  of  that  ex- 
pert knowledge  that  may  tend  to  assist  Massachusetts 
to  maintain  her  industrial  supremacy.  While  their 
final  relation  to  the  city,  to  the  State  and  to  private 
enterprise  is  not  fully  determined,  their  work  is  such 
as  to  entitle  them  to  a  continuance  of  the  State's 
support. 

The  evening  department  of  the  New  Bedford  school 
is  especially  worthy  of  notice,  affording,  as  it  does, 
the  opportunity  for  the  mill  workers  of  New  Bedford 
to  obtain  a  technical  textile  education  concurrent  with 
the  pursuit  of  their  ordinary  occupations.  The  equip- 
ment of  the  institution  has  been  considerably  increased 
during  the  past  year,  and  its  physical  condition  is 
excellent.  About  300  pupils  have  attended  this  school 
during  each  year  of  the  past  five.  The  school  has 
been  the  recipient  of  valuable  contributions  of  machin- 
ery and  other  equipment. 

The  Lowell  school,  wiih  its  largely  increased  accom- 
modations and  larger  membership  than  ever  before,  is 
in  a  most  satisfactory  condition.  Additional  branches 
of  study  are  being  added  by  the  trustees,  who  have 
recognized  that  ihe  textile  industry  of  Massachusetts 
must  adjust  itself  to  constantly  changing  conditions, 
and  that  it  is  at  present  passing  from  the  manufacture 
of  the  simplest  and  coarsest  fabrics  to  that  of  the 
higher  grades,  requiring  just  that  skill,  taste  and 
knowledge  which  these  schools  are  intended  to  de- 
velop.—  From  Address  of  His  Excellency,  John  L. 
Bates,  to  the  Two  Branches  of  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts ,  Jan.  7,  1904. 

Fall  River  Dividends. 

The  average  dividend  for  1903  paid  by  the  Fall 
River  cotton  mills  amounted  to  5.48  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  6  47  per  cent  in  1902. 

Business  Failures  in  Slassactausetts. 

The  number  of  business  embarrassments  in  the 
Commonwealth  in  1903  was  smaller  by  45  than  in 
1902.  The  liabilUies  in  1903  were  much  larger  than  in 
the  previous  year,  exceeding  those  of  1902  by  $4,516,- 
268.  Comparisons  for  the  two  years  are  considered  in 
the  following  tabular  statement: 


HusiNKss  Embarassmbnts 
IN  Massachusktts. 

1002 

1903 

Number  of  embarassments. 

Assets 

Liabilities 

960 

$3,678,421 

$10,893,976 

915 

$6,424,267 
$15,410,244 

BosiNKss  Embarassments 

Incrkase  (+),  OR 
Dkckkask  (— ),  IN  1908 

OVKR  1902 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number  of  embarassments. 
Assets,  ..... 
Liabilities,    .... 

—45 

+$2,745,846 
-(-$4,516,268 

—4.69 
-t-74.65 
-f-41.46 

—  Bradstreet's,  Jan.  9,  1904. 

Fiuployees  in  Eleetric  \As\\t  and  Power 
Stations  in  Slassaeliusetts. 

The  total  central  electric  light  and  power  stations 
in  operation  in  Massachusetts  in  1902  numbered  114, 
of  which  number  97  were  under  private  ownership 
and  17  under  municipal  ownership. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  average  em- 
ployees in  the  97  private  electric  light  and  power 
stations  in  the  Commonwealth,  together  with  the  total 
yearly  wages  and  average  yearly  earnings,  classified 
by  branch  of  employment : 


Classification  of 

Total 

Total 

Average 

Emplotees. 

Average 
Persons 

Yearly 
Earnings 

Yearly 
Earnings 

Salaried  persons,  . 

420 

$448,221 

$1,067.19 

General  officers. 

112 

142,815 

1,275.13 

Managers,      superin- 

tendents, etc  , 

119 

179,063 

1,504.65 

Clerks, 

189 

126,353 

668.53 

Wage  earners. 

1,474 

1,053,344 

714.62 

Foremen,    . 

36 

.39,814 

1,105.94 

Inspectors, 

71 

51,183 

720.89 

Engineers, . 

199 

181,735 

913.24 

Firemen,     . 

159 

110,358 

694.08 

Dynamo  and  switch- 

board men. 

130 

99,861 

768.16 

Linemen,    . 

247 

173,729 

703.36 

Mechanics, 

40 

39,142 

978.55 

Lamp  trimmers, 

145 

93,407 

644.19 

All  other  employes,  . 

447 

264,115 

590.86 

—  Census  Bulletin  No.  6,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Is  Tliis  Denver  Union  liiable  for  Slander  ? 

A  suit  has  been  filed  in  the  Denver  District  Court 
having  for  its  purpose  the  establishment  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  labor  unions  are  partnerships  and  that 
slander  committed  by  one  member  makes  the  organi- 
zation itself  liable  for  damages.  One  Niel  Henderson 
is  the  plaintiff  in  the  case.  The  Firemen  and  Engi- 
neers' Helpers'  Union,  No.  158,  of  Denver,  is  the  de- 
fendant. Henderson  charges  that  a  committee  from  the 
union  circulated  the  report  that  he  was  taking  coal  from 
a  company,  selling  it  to  other  piirties  and  pocketing  the 
proceeds,  thereby  intimating  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  larceny.  For  this  alleged  slander  he  wants  $5,000 
damages.  —  American  Industries,  Dec.  15,  1908. 

Imiuigration  Into  the  United  States,  1903. 

The  immigrants  arriving  in  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  1903  numbered  857,046  (613,146  males  and 
243,900  females).    Of  the  whole  number  of  immigrants, 
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102,431  were  under  14  years  of  age;  714,053  were  from 
14  to  45  years;  and  40,562  were  45  years  and  over.  — 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  November,  1903. 

Export  Prices  of  tlie  Uuited  States. 

The  average  export  prices  of  principal  domestic 
articles  of  the  United  States  for  the  mouth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1903,  are  brought  into  comparison  with  those  for 
November,  1902,  in  the  following  table.  The  value 
of  the  goods  represents  their  market  value  at  the  time 
of  exportation. 


November 

Exported  Articles. 

Unit 

1902 

1903 

Breadstuffs : 

Corn, 

Bushel 

$0.62 

$0,519 

Wheat 

Bushel 

0.753 

0.81 

Wheat  flour,   . 

Barrel 

3.69 

3.95 

Provisions : 

Beef: 

Fresh 

Pound 

0.101 

0.09 

Salted  or  pickled. 

Pound 

0.077 

0.056 

Tallow 

Pound 

0.063 

0.048 

Bacon,      .... 

Pound 

0.112 

0.098 

Haras,       .... 

Pound 

0.124 

0.116 

Pork,  pickled  . 

Pound 

0.104 

0.086 

Lard,         .... 

Pound 

0.105 

0.083 

Oleomargarine  (the  oil). 

Pound 

0.10 

0.078 

Butter,      .... 

Pound 

0.217 

0.166 

Cheese,     .... 

Pound 

0.131 

0.116 

Btarch,         .... 

Pound 

0.03 

0.022 

Sugar,  refined     . 

Pound 

0.035 

0.033 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Pound 

0.097 

0.104 

Coal  : 

Anthracite, 

Ton 

5.38 

4.97 

Bituminous,     . 

Ton 

2.70 

2.64 

Copper:  Ingots,  bars,  and 

old     ...        . 

Pound 

0.117 

0.133 

Cotton,  manufactured 

Pound 

0.083 

0.108 

Cloths : 

Colored 

Yard 

0.048 

0.059 

Uncolored, 

Yard 

0.056 

0.062 

Hay, 

Ton 

14.70 

17.28 

Hops 

Pound 

0.253 

0.229 

Iron  and  steel : 

Pig  iron 

Ton 

19.07 

18.36 

Nails  and  spikes  —  cut  . 

Pound 

0.021 

0.02 

Leather,  sole 

Pound 

0.187 

0.19 

Seeds : 

Clover,     .... 

Pound 

0.099 

0.095 

Cotton,     .... 

Pound 

0.013 

0.01 

Wood  :  Boards,  deals,  and 

planks, 

M  feet 

20.37 

20.54 

Tlie  Adoption  of  Children  by  liabor 
Unions. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  trade  unionism  which  has 
come  to  light  in  connection  with  the  recent  agitation 
in  North  Carolina  for  a  law  forbidding  the  employ- 
ment of  child  labor  is  the  "adoption"  by  several 
unions  of  Charlotte  of  children  who  had  previously 
been  compelled  to  work  in  the  cotton  mills  of  that  city. 

The  first  to  take  action  in  the  matter  was  the  Typo- 
graphical Union,  which  in  July,  1902,  authorized  its 
secretary  to  find  the  most  deserving  child  and  to  place 
her  name  on  the  payroll  of  the  union.  After  some 
investigation  he  selected  a  girl  nine  years  of  age  who 
was  then  working  "from  daylight  till  dark"  at  $2.40 
a  fortnight.  This  child  was  the  bread-winner  of  a 
family  consisting  of  herself,  an  invalid  mother  and  a 
brother  too  young  to  work.  For  some  time  the  union 
continued  to  pay  her  an  allowance  equal  to  her  former 
wages,  with  the  understanding  that  she  was  to  go  to 
school  instead  of  to  the  mill.  Her  spare  time  was  to 
be  devoted  to  recreation.  I^esides  the  allowance  paid 
by  the  union,  the  members  supplied  her  with  books 
and  clothing  purchased  by  voluntary  contributions. 
The  printers  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  results  of 
their  experiment  that  her  allowance  was  increased 


from  time  to  time  until,  according  to  latest  accounts, 
ehe  was  receiving  $4  a  fortnight. 

Several  other  unions  soon  followed  the  example  of 
the  printers,  but  none  seem  to  have  chosen  more 
wisely  the  object  of  their  altruism.  In  no  case  does 
the  girl  thus  adopted  appear  to  be  the  daughter  of  a 
deceased  member  of  the  union  or  to  have  a  special 
claim  of  any  sort  upon  it.  In  one  instance  the  child 
has  two  sisters  who  work  in  the  mills,  but  are  not 
members  of  any  union. 

The  method  of  caring  for  the  children  is  the  same 
with  all  the  unions.  They  continue  to  live  at  home, 
and  receive  an  allowance  which  is  at  least  equal  to 
their  former  wages.  In  most  cases  the  children  are 
expected  to  go  to  school,  and  in  any  event  they  are  not 
allowed  to  continue  their  work  in  the  mills.  —  Van- 
derveer  Custis  in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 
August,  1003. 

Population,  Birtlis,  and  Deatlis   in   Four 
Cities. 

In  1902,  in  Amsterdam,  with  a  population  of  534,768, 
there  were  15,2.53  births,  or  2.85  per  cent,  and  8,230 
deaths,  or  1.54  per  cent,  the  births  exceeding  the 
deaths  by  1.31  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  In 
the  same  year,  the  births  exceeded  the  deaths,  in 
London,  by  .50,270,  or  1.08  per  cent,  in  a  population 
of  4,579,110;  in  New  York  by  17,531,  or  0.49  per  cent, 
in  a  population  of  3,632,-501;  and,  in  Paris,  by  6,581, 
or  0.25  per  cent,  in  a  population  of  2,660,559. —  Statis- 
tiek  der  Bevolking,  1902,  Amsterdam,  1903. 

Strikes  in  France. 

During  the  12  months  from  November  1,  1902,  to 
October  31,  1903,  there  were  475  strikes  reported  in 
Prance,  63,126  strikers  being  involved  in  those  for 
which  the  number  was  given.  Of  the  total,  315  re- 
sulted from  unsatisfactory  wage,  32  from  demands  for 
changes  in  hours  of  labor,  and  128  from  other  causes; 
in  85  cases  the  strikers  succeeded,  in  163  they  failed, 
and  174  strikes  were  compromised.  —  Bulletins  de 
I' Office  die  Travail,  Paris. 

^Vagres  in  Italy. 

Consul  Pietro  Cuneo,  of  Turin,  Italy,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing general  daily  wages  as  those  prevailing  in  the 
City  of  Turin  in  1903: 
Laborers : 

Boys $0.20  to  $0.30 

Men, 0.40   to    0.50 

Bricklayers 0.80  to     1.00 

Stonecutters  and  carpenters,  .      0.60   to    0.70 
Painters  and  frescoers,    .        .      0.40   to    0.50 

Experts 0.60  to    0.75 

Laborers  in  the  employ  of  the 

city 0.40  to    0.60 

JLeatlier  Seliool  in  JLoucIon. 

The  Shoe  and  Leather  Record,  of  London,  says,  in  a 
recent  issue,  that  a  technical  school  for  leather  workers 
has  been  opened  in  London  under  the  direction  of  an 
eflicient  corps  of  instructors.  It  is  to  give  practical 
technical  training  in  tanning,  currying,  leather  dress- 
ing, dyeing,  staining,  and  finishing.  The  London  city 
leather  workers'  guilds  have  also  instituted  an  exami- 
nation in  leather  dyeing,  staining,  and  finishing  divided 
into  an  elementary  and  an  honor  course,  as  is  at  present 
done  in  the  dressing  of  skins  and  leather  manufacture. 
The  certificates  issued  in  both  cases  are  similar. 

Boot  and  Slioe  Trade  in  Great  Britain. 

Returns  from  boot  and  shoe  centres  in  Great  Britain 
show  slightly  improved  conditions  in  the  industry. 
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The  number  of  workpeople  employed  by  boot  and 
flhoe  firms  in  Great  Britain  at  the  end  of  November, 
1903,  was  72,812  as  comj)ared  with  72,414  employees  in 
November,  1902,  an  increase  in  1903  of  five  tenths  of 
one  per  cent.  In  England  and  Wales,  sge  firms  era- 
ployed  68,385  persons  at  the  end  of  November,  1903; 
22  firms  in  Scotland  making  returns  employed  4,144 
persons;  one  firm  in  Ireland  employed  283  work- 
people —  Labor  Gazette,  London,  December,  1903. 

Tlie  iSlioc  Industry  in  ijcrinnny. 

Das  Ilundeh  J/useum,  an  Austrian  trade  paper,  in 
its  issue  of  October  15,  1903,  says : 

Attempts  are  now  being  made  to  form  a  trust  of  the 
German  leather  manufacturers.  As  a  preliminary 
step  a  central  office  will  be  located  in  Berlin,  and  the 
members  of  the  trust  will  be  assessed  about  75  cents 
per  employee  for  its  maintenance.  Slalistics  show  that 
German  exports  of  shoes  have  fallen  off  and  Ihat 
imports  of  American  shoes  are  rapidly  increasing. 
Americans  are  opening  stores  in  all  the  German 
cities.  The  poor  condition  of  business  this  summer 
caused  many  factories  to  shorten  their  working  time. 

Commnnity  .Stores  in  Oerniany. 

It  is  reported  that  a  large  saving  has  been  effected  to 
the  poorer  classes  in  Plauen  by  the  prevalent  system 
of  community  stores  (Konsum-Vereine),  which  have, 
however,  played  havoc  with  the  interests  of  shop- 
keepers. These  stores,  as  the  name  indicates,  are 
managed  in  the  interest  of  the  consumers,  and  at  stated 
periods  every  participant  secures  a  pro  rata  dividend 
out  of  any  savings  realized.  In  purchasing  supplies 
for  these  stores  even  the  wholesalers  are  frequently 
avoided  and  the  goods  secured  directly  from  the  pro- 
ducer. There  are  quite  a  number  of  these  stores  in 
and  about  Plauen,  and  they  continue  as  popular  with 
the  patrons  as  they  are  unpopular  among  the  regular 
storekeepers.  —  United  States  Consul  Hugo  Muench, 
of  Plauen,  Oermany,  Nov.  24,  1903. 

Condition    of     the    Oerman    Textile     In- 
dustries. 

The  loss  by  a  great  part  of  the  German  textile  indus- 
tries of  the  American  markets  caused,  some  years  ago, 
the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  German  manufacturers 
to  combine  for  a  reduction  in  the  output  and  an  agree- 
ment as  to  prices.  For  various  reasons  this  has  never 
been  successful.  The  first  syndicates  were  organized 
in  certain  quarters  where  this  industry  predoininates 
about  four  years  ago,  but  the  members,  it  is  said,  did 
not  live  up  to  the  agreements.  A  new  attempt  was 
made  in  1901  among  the  South  German  producers, 
where  the  industrial  situation  was  in  a  belter  condition, 
to  diminish  production  25  per  cent,  but  the  agreement 
carried  with  it  the  clause  that  the  association  bound 
themselves  to  bring  into  the  combination  all  the  manu- 
facturers in  Germany.  This  was  not  accomplished, 
however,  and  during  1902  attempts  were  again  made, 
this  time  by  the  manufacturers  along  the  Rhine,  who 
proposed  a  diminution  of  the  working  hours  of  15  per 
cent  after  the  15th  day  of  September.  The  South  Ger- 
man manufacturers  declined  to  go  into  this  association 
and  the  situation  for  1902  became  worse  than  before. 
Of  45  manufactories  22  sustained  losses  in  1900,26  in 
1901,  and  33  in  IQ^iZ.  — Edward  II.  Ozmun,  Consul, 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  Oct.  23,  1903. 

Tlie  Cotton  Crisis  in  Europe. 

The  fluctuation  of  the  American  cotton  market 
during  the  past  12  months  has  greatly  disturbed  the 
European  spinners  and  weavers  of  cotton.  Many  of 
the  mills  continued  to  work  at  a  loss,  some  entirely 


failed,  while  others  sought  to  evolve  novelties  for 
which  fancy  prices  might  be  obtained.  Thus,  the 
"  mercerization  "  of  the  Egyptian  cotton  — producing 
a  most  plausible  and  deceptive  imitation  of  silk  — and 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  blankets  and  other  special- 
ties were  strongly  pushed.  The  desire  to  multiply 
the  present  sources  of  supply  has  induced  a  strong 
feeling  among  German  manufacturers  in  favor  of  cot- 
ton culture  on  a  lari^e  scale  in  German  and  British 
African  colonies  as  well  as  in  other  regions  wherein 
cotton  has  not  hitherto  been  considered  indigenous. — 
Hugo  Muench,  Consul,  Plauen,  Germany,  Oct.  12, 
1903. 

Africa's  Possibilities  in  Cotton. 

Many  tons  of  cotton  seed  have  been  distributed  and 
now  an  extensive  area  is  under  cultivation.  There 
are  many  thousands  of  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
newly  constructed  railway  which  are  available  for 
cotton  growing,  and  this  land  will  at  no  distant  date 
be  fields  of  growing  cotton. 

During  the  American  civil  war  and  also  at  the  time 
of  the  notable  cotton  famine,  Lagos  produced  large 
quantities  of  cotton,  and  there  are  many  parts  of  the 
colony  where  the  residue  of  this  cotton  is  growing 
wild  and  even  so  is  described  as  of  fine  quality. 

In  years  to  come  Africa  will  be  able  to  grow  all  the 
cotton  which  the  English  manufacturers  require  and 
still  have  a  surplus  for  exporlatioD.  —  Lo7idon  Daily 
Express,  Oct.  1, 1903,  in  Consular  Report  No.  1800. 

Sug^ar  Trust  in  Spain. 

It  is  reported  that  of  the  80  or  more  beet  and  cane 
sugar  factories  of  Spain,  all  except  two  or  three  have 
just  been  merged  in  a  sugar  trust.  The  former  Fi- 
nance Minister,  Lopez  Puigcerver,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  The  beet-sugar 
industry  of  Spain,  although  comparatively  young,  is 
already  far  more  important  than  the  cane  sugar  indus- 
try. The  two  together  produce  almost  100,000  metric 
tons  annually,  some  of  which  is  exported. —  Brainard 
H.  Warner,  Jr.,  Consul,  Leipzig,  Germany,  Oct.  3, 
1903. 

Iron  Works  of  Russia. 

The  beginning  of  the  Russian  iron  industry  goes  far 
into  the  past.  The  rich  deposits  of  the  Urals  have 
been  turned  into  account  for  a  hundred  years,  but 
even  yet  are  far  from  being  exhausted.  The  first 
modern  iron  works  is  thatof  Nikolai  Putilov,  founded 
in  1801,  and  at  present  employing  12,440  men.  It  is 
not  only  one  of  the  greatest  in  Russia,  but  also  in 
Europe,  ranking  with  Creusot  in  France,  Armstrong 
in  Jlngland,  and  Cockerill  in  Belgium,  being  sur- 
passed only  by  Krupp.  The  Ishorsch  Admiralty 
Works  was  founded  in  1714,  and  employs  4,529  men. 
The  leading  iron  works  in  Russia  number  21,  with  an 
aggregate  of  104,215  men  employed.— <S<rtA^  and  Eisen, 
Dusseldorf,  Nov.  1, 1903. 

Stioe  Polish  in  Russia. 

Shoe  blacking  and  polish  is  in  good  demand  in 
Russian  markets,  where  these  articles  have  as  yet 
little  competition.  As  the  United  States  is  admittedly 
the  greatest  producer  of  these  articles,  American 
manufacturers  and  exporters  should  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  Russian  market.  —  Simon  W.  Hanauer, 
Deputy  Consul-General,  Frankfort,  Germany,  Aug. 
31,  1903. 

Worhinsnien's  Insurance  in  Foreign 
Countries. 

The  work  by  Dr.  Zacher,  President  of  the  Senate  in 
the  Government  Insurance  Office,  entitled,  "  Work- 
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ingmen's  Insurance  in  Foreign  Countries,"  which  is 
regarded  as  both  practical  and  ecientific,  gives  us  in 
the  sixteen  numbers  published  up  to  date  a  resume  of 
workingmen's  insurance  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, France,  G-reat  Britain,  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Russia,  Finland,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, Luxemburg,  Spain,  and  in  the  last  number 
(XVI.)  a  review  of  the  different  systems  of  working- 
men's  insurance  in  Europe. 

There  are  now  appearing  supplements  to  this  col- 
lective work  in  order  to  treat  the  latest  laws  and 
statistics  of  workingmen's  insurance  in  the  respective 
countries  and  in  order  to  keep  the  whole  work  "au 
courant." 

In  the  number  just  published  (la)  on  Denmark,  as 
In  the  recently  published  supplement  (IVa)  on  France, 
the  author  has  put  into  juxtaposition  the  internal  and 
foreign  laws  on  this  subject,  and  has  given  further 
proofs  of  the  extraordinary  difference  which  exists 
between  the  two  systems  of  voluntary  and  compulsory 
insurance. 

Based  on  these  two-sided  official  statistics,  striking 
proofs  are  submitted  for  all  three  branches  of  insur- 
ance (sickness,  accident  and  invalid  insurance)  how 
little  the  voluntary  system  is  just  to  the  well  recog- 
nized interests  of  the  workingmen. 

Besides,  actual  questions  in  the  sphere  of  working- 
men's  insurance  are  touched  upon  in  general,  as  for 
instance  where  the  interests  of  the  physicians'  guild 
come  into  conflict  with  the  organizations  distributing 
the  sick  benefit  funds,  which  conflict  has  not  only 
come  up  in  Germany,  but  also  in  Denmark,  France, 
etc.  The  author  has  especially  tried  to  solve  the 
problem  of  insurance  for  the  employed  in  quite  a 
peculiar  manner.  He  proposes  that  the  care  of  the 
unemployed — in  consequence  of  business  stagnation  — 
be  assigned  to  the  contractgrs'  unions  trade  and  busi- 
ness organizations  in  the  form  of  a  junction  of  the 
Times  and  Crises  insurance,  but  to  leave  all  the  other 
cases  of  want  of  employment  to  the  workingmen's 
organization,  as  is  now  the  case. 

In  view  of  the  peculiar  conditions  in  Denmark  and 
a  proposed  law  which  is  now  being  discussed  in  the 
Danish  Reichstag,  it  is  recommended  to  try  and  leave 
the  care  of  the  unemployed  to  the  workingmen's 
associations,  and  for  this  purpose  to  allow  them  addi- 
tional sums  out  of  the-  treasury  of  the  State,  as  has 
been  done  with  the  subventioned  workingmen's  sick 
benefit  associations.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the 
author  the  first  proposition  could  be  immediately 
realized  in  Germany.  —  Social  Sei'vice,  January, 
1904. 

JPopiilation  of  Cliiiia. 

United  States  Commercial  Agent  R.  T.  Greener,  of 
Vladivostock,  Siberia,  under  date  of  December  18, 
1903,  reports  that  a  Russian  paper,  quoting  from  a 
Chinese  paper,  says : 

According  to  the  last  census  taken  in  China  by  im- 
perial order,  in  view  of  reassessing  taxes,  the  total 
number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  426,447,325  souls. 
The  18  Chinese  Provinces  proper  had  407,737,305; 
Manchuria,  8,500,000 ;  Mongolia,  3,354,000 ;  Tibet,  6,430,- 
000;  and  Chinese  TurkeBtan,  426,000  inhabitants. 

To  Slake  Alcohol  Undrinkable. 

The  Imperial  Russian  Minister  of  Finance  has  just 
offered  a  prize  of  $25,750  to  the  person  or  persons  who 
will  invent  some  way  of  making  alcohol  undrinkable. 
Pamphlets  giving  the  exact  requirements  governing 
the  competition  have  been  printed  in  the  French  lang- 
uage and  sent  to  the  Russian  consulates  in  foreign 
countries.     Russian  consulates  in  the  United  States  are 


located  in  the  following  cities  :  Mobile,  Ban  Francisco, 
Pensacola,  Savannah,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Boston, 
New  York  City,  Portland  (Oregon),  Philadelphia, 
and  Galveston.  —  5r(7i7ia?'d  //.  Warner,  jr  ,  Consul, 
Leipzig,  Oer  many,  J  an.  13,  1904. 

Inimigration  futo  Canada. 

Canada  has  all  the  elements  required,  save  convenient 
coal  measures,  for  the  building  up  of  a  great  and  pros- 
perous country.  She  has  abundant  water  power  and 
transportation.  She  has  in  the  East  splendid  railroad 
facilities,  and  soon  will  have  throughout  the  West  and 
Northwest  railroads  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
country.  What  she  lacks  is  population,  and  this  she 
is  endeavoring  in  a  strenuous  way  to  secure,  and  with 
the  opening  up  of  the  Northwest  Territories  and  new 
Ontario  it  would  seem  that  a  great  tide  of  immigration 
must  be  attracted.  Even  now  the  immigration  into 
the  Dominion  is  greater  than  at  any  time  since  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country. 

The  following  figures  indicate  the  number  and  na- 
tionality of  declared  settlers  for  the  six  months  ended 
June  30,  1900,  and  the  fiscal  years  1901  and  1902  . 


Six 

months 

Nationality. 

ended 

June  30, 

1900 

1901 

1903 

From  the  United  States,  . 

8,543 

17,987 

26,388 

English  and  Welsh, 

4,129 

9,401 

13,095 

Irish, 

343 

933 

1,311 

Galicians 

4,992 

4,702 

6,550 

Scotch,       .... 

669 

1,476 

2,853 

Germans,  .... 

476 

984 

1,048 

Scandinavians, , 

714 

1,750 

2,451 

French  and  Belgians, 

253 

492 

654 

Hungarians, 

370 

546 

1,048 

Austrians, 

155 

228 

320 

Russians  and  Finlanders, 

1,310 

1,726 

3,759 

Other  nationalities,  . 

1,941 

8,924 

7,902 

Totals, 

23,895 

49,149 

67,379 

The  trade  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1903,  give  the  total  value  of  settlers'  effects  for  the  year 
as  $6,442,724,  $1,117,843  coming  from  Great  Britain  and 
$5,287,883  from  the  United  States.  In  1901  settlers' 
effects  were  entered  to  the  value  of  $3,740,630;  in  1902, 
$4,580,381.  — ^i?7iry  5.  Culver,  Consul,  London,  Can- 
ada, Oct.  12,  1903. 

Employers'  Welfare  IiistitiiUons  in   Jfew 
York  State. 

Though  the  model  factory,  costly  in  construction 
and  equipment,  is  to  a  certain  degree  the  outcome  of 
the  rapid  development  of  our  modern  industrial  sys- 
tem, with  the  resultant  introduction  of  the  latest  in- 
ventions in  labor-saving  devices  to  enhance  the  quality 
and  decrease  the  cost  of  production,  nevertheless,  the 
statutes  enacted  for  the  inspection  of  manufactories 
have  wrought  vast  improvements  in  respect  to  cleanli- 
ness, sanitatioi),  ventilation,  lighting  and  heating  of 
workshops ;  further  preserving  the  health  of  operatives 
by  requiring  suitable  toilet  conveniences,  seats  for 
females,  the  lime-washing  or  painting  of  walls  and  ceil- 
ings; protecting  life  and  limb  through  the  guarding  of 
belting,  dangerous  machinery,  elevator  shafts  and  well- 
holes,  boiler  inspection,  and  the  erection  of  fire-escapes 
on  buildings  and  substantial  handrails  on  stairways. 
Yet  there  are  many  employers  who,  besides  conforming 
to  all  these  enactments,  have  exceeded  the  require- 
ments of  the  factory  laws  by  introducing  in  their 
establishments  a  series  of  commendable  features  that 
have  not  alone  added  to  the  comfort  of    their  em- 
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ployees,  but  have  tended  to  elevate  their  standard  of 
life  by  promoting  their  physical,  social,  mornl  and 
intelloctual  well-being.  These  welfare  institutions 
have  naturally  created  a  better  understanding  between 
employer  and  employed,  all  other  labor  conditions 
being  equal,  engendering  a  spirit  of  amity,  resulting 
in  improved  workmanship,  and  yielding  larger  returns 
on  the  commerciul  side  of  the  project. 

To  gain  the  necessary  knowledge  as  to  th^  extent 
and  effect  of  this  movement  to  meliorate  industrial 
conditions  in  other  dirt'ctions  than  the  granting  of 
higher  wages  or  shorter  working  hours,  and  compli- 
ance with  the  statutory  provisions  already  referred 
to,  the  Department  of  Labor,  in  1903,  undertook  a 
special  inquiry  into  the  subject,  confining  its  efforts 
to  lirms  and  companies  having  more  than  30  workers. 
The  investigation  embraced  108  establishments,  em- 
ploying 59,291  persons,  that  had  in  successful  opera- 
tion one  or  more  of  the  activities  that  came  within  the 
scope  of  the  research.  An  epitome  of  these  measures 
follows : 

Ministering  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  employees 
by  providing  wash-rooms,  shower  baths,  working  cos- 
tumes, laundry  facilities,  ventilated  lockers,  bicycle 
sheds,  dressing,  dining  and  lunch  rooms,  free  lunch- 
eons, or  food  at  nominal  prices,  sanitary  drinking 
fountains,  medicated  drinking  water,  roof  gardens, 
and  flower  gardens  on  premises. 

Constructing  costly  and  beautiful  buildings,  with 
assembly  halls  and  club  rooms,  in  which  are  intro- 
duced diversions  of  various  kinds  to  foster  personal 
friendliness;  establishing  in  factories  club  rooms  for 
social  gatherings  or  meetings,  rooms  for  games,  and 
encouragement  of  summer  outings  by  contributing 
generously  to  funds  for  that  purpose. 

Stimulating  a  desire  for  physical  culture  by  laying 
out  athletic  fields  for  base  ball,  lawn  tennis,  and  other 
outdoor  sports ;  setting  apart  rooms  for  dancing,  drills, 
calisthenics,  or  gymnastics. 

Effecting  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  by 
providing  kindergartens  for  children  of  workmen,  free 
lectures,  evening  classes,  manual  training  classes,  tech- 
nical instruction,  free  circulating  libraries,  reading 
rooms,  concerts,  theatrical  entertainments,  music  les- 
sons, and  pianos  in  work  rooms  for  use  of  employees. 

Developing  the  domestic  and  family  life  by  building 
improved  dwellings,  and  also  giving  instruction  in  sew- 
ing, cooking  and  housekeeping  to  the  young  daughters 
of  employees. 

Advancing  the  spiritual  side  of  life  by  holding  devo- 
tional services  once  a  week  to  accommodate  such  em- 
ployees as  may  wish  to  attend. 

Creating  an  interest  in  the  business  affairs  of  con- 
cerns by  sharing  profits  with  employees,  assisting 
them  to  become  stockholders,  paying  premiums  or 
bonuses,  or  awarding  prizes  for  valuable  suggestions 
relating  to  management,  manufacturing,  etc. 

Encouraging  haljits  of  thrift  by  supplying  savings 
facilities  and  allowing  liberal  rates  of  interest  on  de- 
posits. 

Insurance  or  beneficiary  funds,  maintained  jointly 
by  employers  and  employees;  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering financial  aid  in  case  of  sickness,  accident  or 
death. 

Caring  for  sick  or  injured  workmen  by  the  payment 
of  wages  during  disablement,  defraying  expenses  for 
medical  attendance  or  hospital  service,  maintaining 
first-aid  rooms  supplied  with  necessary  surgical  ap- 
pliances and  medicints,  for  immediate  use  in  accident 
cases,  and  granting  old  age  or  retiring  pensions  to 
employees  after  many  years  of  service. 

Protecting  work-people  against  fire  loss  by  issuing 
free  insurance  policies  on  their  tools. 


In  this  summarized  statement  it  is  possible  to  de- 
scribe only  the  welfare  work  in  a  few  leading  manu- 
facturing establishments,  including  one  factory  in  New 
York  City,  one  In  northeastern  New  York,  one  in 
central  New  York  and  two  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Htate;  but  these  measures  typify  the  character  of  the 
effort  that  is  in  operation  in  other  factories  visited  by 
the  Department's  attaches,  and  a  presentation  of  the 
detailed  information  obtained  in  all  of  them  would  be 
simply  a  repetition  of  the  facts  that  appear  below. 
Other  prominent  concerns  that  are  conducting  welfare 
work  number  2\.  —  Twenty-Jirst  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  New  York. 

IVagres  and  Cost  of  liiviiigr  in  Oerinaiiy. 

Wages. 

The  general  business  depression  has  affected  the 
rate  of  wages  paid,  and  yet  there  have  been  fewer 
reductlons.than  might  have  been  expected.  This  has 
doubtless  been  due  in  part  to  the  influence  of  labor 
organizations  and  in  part  to  the  recognition  by  manu- 
facturers that  wages  have  been  for  some  time  as  low 
as  the  cost  of  living  will  permit.  The  loss  from  an 
economic  standpoint  of  an  improperly  housed  and  fed 
working  class  Is  frequently  referred  to  by  manufac- 
turers themselves,  and  has,  doubtless,  had  Its  effect  in 
sustaining  wages  during  the  depression. 

During  a  strike  in  the  month  of  August  among  the 
employees  of  a  large  firm  of  Mannheim  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  and  trac- 
tion engines,  a  detailed  statement  was  published  by 
the  firm  showing  the  rate  of  wages  paid  different 
classes  of  their  workmen  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  current  year.  On  the  part  of  the  firm  it  was 
claimed  that  the  rate  was  as  high  as,  or  a  little  higher 
than,  that  generally  paid  in  this  locality  for  the  same 
class  of  labor. 

A  summary  of  the  wages  paid  the  somewhat  more 
than  100  blacksmiths  employed  in  one  of  the  two 
plants  operated  by  the  firm  shows  that  31.79  per  cent 
of  the  100  received,  a  day  of  91,2  hours,  71.4  to  95.2 
cents;  46.05  per  cent,  95  cents  to  $1.31 ;  and  23.16  per 
cent,  more  than  $1.19. 

These  figures  do  not  include  boys,  apprentices,  or 
foremen.  Of  the  121  blacksmiths  employed  at  the 
plant  at  the  second  pay  day  in  June,  45  men  were 
reported  as  receiving  from  71.4  to  95.2  cents,  38  men 
from  95.2  cents  to  $1.19,  26  men  from  $1.19  to  $1.43, 
and  12  men  from  $1.43  to  $1.64  a  day. 

The  following  table  shows  the  published  rate  of 
wages  paid  workmen  in  the  various  departments  of 
this  manufacturing  concern  from  January  1  to  June  ■ 
30,  1903,  and  the  average  number  of  employees.  In 
this  table  are  reckoned  machinists,  blacksmiths,  boiler- 
makers,  and  other  mechanics,  as  well  as  helpers  and 
day  laborers.  Boys,  apprentices,  and  foremen  are  not 
included.    The  wages  stated  are  for  a  day  of  9V-;  hours. 


Daily  Wages. 


Average  Num- 
ber of 
Workmen 


71.4  to  95  cents 

95  cents  to  $1.19,          .... 

$1.19  to  $1.43, 

$1.43  to  $1.67 

$1.67  to  $1.90 

Above  $1.90 

480 
775 
577 
117 
6 
1 

Total, 

1,956 

A  summary  of  the  foregoing  table  shows  that  24.54 
per  cent  of  the  employees  received  from  71 .4  to  95  cents. 
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69.12  per  cent  95  cents  to  $1.43,  and  6.34  per  cent  above 
$1.43  a  day. 

The  wages  paid  by  the  wood-pulp  and  paper  mill  of 
this  city,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  managed  concerns 
of  its  kind  in  Germany,  employing  more  than  1,700 
workmen,  the  larger  part  of  whom  would  be  classed 
as  unskilled,  were  as  follows  :  In  1889,  57  cents  a  day; 
in  1902,  76  cents  a  day.  The  skilled  or  partly  skilled 
workmen  received  in  1889  an  average  of  78V^  cents  a 
day  and  in  1902  $1.02  a  day. 

Cosi  of  Living. 

Closely  related  to  the  question  of  wages  is  that  of 
the  cost  of  living.  This  has  shown  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease and  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  manu- 
facturer in  this  locality,  seeing  as  he  does  that  the 
burden  indirectly  falls  upon  himself.  Competition  is 
forcing  down  the  selling  price  of  his  wares  while  the 
cost  of  living  tends  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages. 

The  matter  is  recognized  as  one  of  wide  economic 
importance  in  this  manufacturing  centre.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  meats,  for  example, 
is  reducing  its  consumption  among  the  working  classes 
and  is  bringing  the  nation  face  to  face  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proper  nourishment  of  these  classes.  It  is 
noted  that,  in  1901,  22,582  tons  of  hog  and  other  casings 
wore  imported  into  the  Empire  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sausages,  indicating  to  what  extent  the 
working  classes  especially  are  dependent  upon  the 
cheaper  meat  products.  Special  stress  is  placed  on 
the  injury  to  the  working  classes  resulting  from  the 
forced  reduction  in  the  use  of  pork. 

An  analysis  of  consumption  statistics  shows  a  falling 
off  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  good  meats  in 
Mannheim  and  an  increase  of  the  relative  amount  of 
the  cheaper-priced  meats  used.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
number  of  horses  slaughtered  for  food  in  the  city  was 
404  in  1900,  while  in  1902  the  number  was  554.—  ZT.  W. 
Harris,  Consul,  Mannheim,  Germany,  Nov.  25, 1903. 

Tlie  Reiuetly  for  Iiabor  Troubles. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  St.  Louis,  Mr. 
H.  T.  Newcomb  made  the  following  suggestive  ob. 
servations  on  some  phases  of  the  labor  problem  : 

Obviously  the  demand  is  for  a  temporary  remedy 
for  a  difficulty  which  ought  ultimately  to  disappear. 
With  this  fact  kept  carefully  in  view,  it  is  safe  to  con- 
sider the  remedy  of  arbitration.  This  has  actually 
but  one  form.  To  be  arbitration  at  all  it  must  be 
wholly  voluntary.  The  term  compulsory  arbitration 
is  self-contradictory,  and  however  it  may  be  disguised, 
it  really  means  the  creation  of  a  new  type  of  court 
endowed  with  authority  to  make  contracts  relating  to 
labor  services. 

Arbitration  —  voluntary  arbitration  —  is  a  term  so 
grateful  to  the  ear  to  which  it  comes  as  a  substitute 
for  the  clash  of  bitter  industrial  struggles  that  it  seems 
ungracious  not  to  commend  it  without  qualification. 
If  men  cannot  agree,  what  can  be  better  than  to  submit 
their  differences  to  the  settlement  of  a  disinterested 
and  Impartial  third  party?  If  men  cannot  agree.  This 
qualification  begs  the  entire  question.  Reasonable  men 
can  agree,  and  unreasonable  men  must  become  reason- 
able or  be  replaced,  in  industrial  affairs,  by  those  who 
are.  One  way  in  which  unreasonable  men  arrange  for 
their  own  replacement  is  by  getting  themselves  into 
situations  out  of  which  they  cannot  be  extricated  ex- 
cept through  the  assistance  of  others. 

The  adjustments  of  industry  are  too  delicate  to  en- 
dure, without  injury  to  all  concerned,  the  frequent 


Interference  of  the  disinterested.  A  strong  personal 
Interest  is  the  element  which  is  most  effective  in  pre- 
venting irreparable  mistakes.  Arbitration  may  be  the 
smaller  of  two  evils,  but  no  one  should  fail  to  recog- 
nize it  as  an  evil.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  leaves 
the  determination  of  matters  of  primary  industrial 
Importance  to  persons  who  will  neither  gain  nor  lose 
by  the  success  or  failure  of  the  industry,  it  is  evil 
in  its  consequences,  because,  when  there  is  reason  to 
rely  upon  its  being  arranged  for,  that  fact  constitutes 
an  incentive  to  making,  and  insisting  upon,  unreason- 
able demands. 

The  easy-going  policy  which  consents  to  the  sub- 
mission of  questions  vitally  concerning  the  welfare  of 
an  enterprise  to  persons  who  have  no  stake  in  its 
success  naturally  leads  to  the  easy-going  method  on 
the  part  of  arbitrators  which  is  expressed  by  "  split- 
ting the  difference"  between  the  conflicting  demands 
of  both  of  the  contending  parties.  This  is  the  almost 
uniform  result  of  arbitration. 

If  you  will  turn  to  the  decision  and  award  of  the 
recent  Anthracite  Strike  Commission  you  will  find 
that  that  ablest  and  most  impartial  of  arbitration 
boards  was  not  able  to  avoid  this  nearly  inevitable 
result.  In  its  pages  you  will  read  the  contradiction 
of  every  substantial  averment  of  the  striking  mine 
workers.  You  will  find  that  the  wages  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  anthracite  operators  did  not,  in  April, 
1902,  compare  unfavorably  with  those  of  bituminous 
miners  or  men  in  other  employments  of  similar  char- 
acter. You  will  find  that  the  conditions  of  life  and 
the  standard  of  living  in  the  anthracite  counties  of 
Pennsylvania  were  not  lower  than  in  comparable 
regions.  You  will  find  that  the  basis  of  payment  was 
not  unfair  to  the  workmen.  You  will  find  the  United 
Mine  Workers  described  as  a  body  too  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  bituminous  coal  interests  to  be  a  safe 
fiictor  in  the  anthracite  industry.  You  will  find  that 
boys  voted  in  its  meetings  and  gave  a  reckless  tone  to 
its  management.  You  will  find  that  the  period  of  the 
great  strike  was  one  of  lawlessness  and  violence, 
which  the  leaders  of  the  organization  could  not  or, 
at  any  rate,  did  not  effectively  check. 

So  much  the  gentlemen  of  the  commission  gathered 
from  unimpeached  and  unimpeachable  testimony,  and 
so  much  they  clearly,  concisely  and  fearlessly  set 
down  in  the  permanent  record  of  their  arduous  and 
graciously  accepted  task.  But  after  bravely  announc- 
ing these  facts  in  terms  quite  equivalent  to  declaring  that 
the  strike  had  no  justification,  the  commission  yielded, 
as  any  other  arbitrators  would  have  yielded,  and  as 
nearly  all  arbitrators  will  yield  in  future  contro- 
versies, to  the  impulse,  commendable  in  itself,  to  deal 
generously  with  those  who  have  relatively  little,  and 
awarded  a  general  advance  in  wages. 

But  if  voluntary  arbitration  is  no  more  than  a  tem- 
porary and  rather  dangerous  makeshift,  and  compul- 
sory arbitration  is  utterly  to  be  condemned,  what  can 
be  done?  The  answer  has  been  given  —  men  must 
learn  to  bargain  together  reasonably.  The  remedy 
ought  to  appeal  to  us  more  because  it  is  a  process  and 
not  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  industrial  conflict. 
That  men  can  learn  to  settle  their  disputes  over  wages 
without  outside  aid,  and  that  unions  can  make  and 
keep  collective  bargains,  has  been  abundantly  proven 
during  the  recent  industrial  experience  of  the  United 
States.  All  that  is  required  is  that  there  shall  be  more 
of  this  reasonableness  and  much  less  of  its  opposite. 
That  this  will  come  with  the  growth  and  spread  of 
intelligence  there  need  be  no  doubt. —  The  Engineer- 
ing and  Mining  Journal.    New  Yo7'k,  March  3, 1904. 
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